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Correspondence 

To  Ae  Editor  of  The  English  Review. 

Sn. — As  the  translator  of  Professor  Jean-H.  Mari^jors  “  Blaster  of  ( 
Armada/*  may  I  ask  your  hospitality  for  the  following  translation  by  myself 
his  reply  to  Bfr.  Bfilton  Waldm^’s  criticism  of  the  book  in  your  pages? 

Yours,  etc., 

Warre  B.  Wells. 

Sir, — It  would,  I  quite  agree,  be  unfortunate  if  a  biographer  of  Philip 
were  familiar  with  no  other  bo^  than  Froude’s,  though  it  is  not  to  be  despise 
But  this  reproach  does  not  touch  me,  for  all  my  works  show  that  I  have  dra' 
upon  other  English  sources  dealing  with  the  sixteenth  century.  The  wh( 
history  of  England,  I  may  add,  is  not  to  be  found  in  England. 

It  is  still  more  unfortunate  that  the  critic  of  a  book  about  Philip  II  shoe 
be  unfamiliar  with  the  great  collections  of  documents  published  on  the  Confine 
by  learned  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Dutchmen,  Spania^,  etc.  I  merely  invo 
my  bibliography  and  notes,  lest  I  should  make  further  demands  on  the  cona 
tration  of  a  critic  who  is  bored  by  books  too  closely  packed  for  his  liking, 
lir.  Bfilton  Waldman  were  better  acquainted  with  foreign  sources,  he  would  n 
protest  so  vehemently  against  some  of  my  statements.  His  own  statements 
CQimection  with  Spanish  affairs  display  an  effrontery  vdiich  he  seeks  to  attribn 
to  me,  but  which  I  insist  on  leaving  to  him. 

I  am  even  driven  to  decline  the  sole  compliment  he  is  good  enough  to  p 
me :  that  I  think  the  same  as  himself  about  Philip  II's  personality.  I  said  i 
the  hard  things  about  this  Sovereign  which  one  is  boimd  to  say.  He  was  intolerai 
He  was  crueL  I  made  tk>  attempt  to  cover  up  his  faults  and  failings.  But! 
should  rqxoach  mys^,  as  an  impartial  historian,  if  I  saw  nothing  more  in  hid 
than  the  “  narrow-minded  man,”  the  “  little  King,”  of  whom  the  writer  of  yoi 
review  speaks.  No;  he  was  a  King,  if  not  a  great  King.  He  had  a  high  idi 
of  his  duties,  and,  whether  he  imdeistood  them  well  or  iU,  he  devoted  his  who! 
life  to  them.  He  sacrificed  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  to  the  future  of  the  monarchy. 

That  is  my  conclusion.  It  is  the  result  of  prolonged  study,  and  I  maintaj 
it,  with  the  sole  desire  that  the  truth  shall  prevail,  against  adl  Bfr.  Waldmaii 
pnconceived  ideas  and  {xejudices.  Yours,  etc., 

Jean-H.  BIari^jol, 

Honorary  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Lettai| 
of  the  University  of  Lyons. 

Lyons,  32  Cours  de  la  Libert^  Antibes  (Alpes-Bf**), 

Rabiac,  Chemin  de  I’Estagnol-Rabiac. 


Income  Tax 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Engush  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  shearing  season  is  fast  approaching  and  the  annual  bleating 
of  the  unfortunate  sheep  will  shortly  be  hea^  and  appear  in  the  Press.  Tk 
flock,  being  shepherdless,  is  imable  to  help  itself.  The  metaphor  may  be  slightt 
mixed,  but  the  fact  remains  that  as  a  b^y  the  Income  Tax  payers  are  tota^ 
unrepresented,  with  the  result  that  their  votes  can  be  more  or  less  ignored,  sini 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  about  thirteen  times  their  number  of  voters  who  p« 
no  inemne  tax  and  w^  cry  out  for  more  and  more  benefits  from  the  public  purSi 
The  average  income  of  these  victims  is  something  less  than  £1,000  per  anni^ 
and  they  subscribe  about  five-eighths  of  the  revenue  demand^  by  success 
Governments.  They  repre^t  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious  {Mition  of  01 
State,  vdiich  is  thus  penalising  these  desirable  qualities  in  its  citizens.  Ww 
incentive,  therefwe,  is  there  to-day  f(n  anyone  to  save  and  make  provisiem  m 
the  future?  Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  the  Tax  Collects 
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“ARETHU8A”  BOYS 
KEEP  BRITAIN*S  FLAG  FLYING 

NEW  “ARETHUSA”  TRAINING  SHIP 

IS  STILL  IN  DEBT. 

£10,000 

MOST  URGENTLY  NEEDED  TO  PAY  FOR  BALANCE  OF 
COST  OF  FITTING  OUT  OF  SHIP,  ETC. 

PLEASE  SEND  A  DONATION 

AND  HELP  THIS  MAGNIFICENT  WORK  OF  TRAINING  POOR  BOYS 
FOR  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  AND  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

THE  OLD  ’’ARETHUSA"  HAS  TRAINED  12,660  BOYS  FOR  THE  SEA 
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^TRITTH” 

Grows  Better  Than  Ever 

Its  outspoken  comments  are  always  valuable  to  those  who  desire  to  keep 
pace  wi^  pubUc  affairs.  And,  of  course,  the  value  of  its  enlightened 
and  critical  survey  of  all  Investments  of  importance  is  inestimable. 

Then  there  are  the  authoritative  articles  by  writers  of  distinction  on 
Politics,  Sport,  Music,  Art,  the  Theatre,  Books  and  Motoring;  the  | 

typical  diary  by  the  New  Pepys,  a  Queer  Story  and  exposures  of  all 
^ds  of  frauds. 

Altogether,  the  journal — quite  apart  from  its  high  literary  standing — is 
necessary  to  everyone  who  needs  an  adequate  survey  of  the  movements 
of  men  and  affairs. 

NINEPENCE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

ObtainM*  at  all  bookstlUrs,  or  from 

THE  MANAGER,  Truth  Buildings,  Carteret  Street,  London,  S.W.l 
by  postal  subseriptUm  at  th*  following  rout : 

3  months,  10a.  lOd.  6  mondM,  £1  Is.  8d.  13  mondis,  £3  3s.  4d.  I 
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will  take  one-quarter  of  our  earnings,  and,  when  we  die,  anything  up  to  a  hal 
of  our  savings. 

As  the  law  stands,  an  income-tax  payer  is  mulcted  in  a  certain  proportioj 
of  his  profits.  There  is  no  fixed  limit,  and  yet  the  country  does  not  cost  more  to  nn 
simply  because  the  earnings  of  its  citizens  happen  to  increase  in  any  one  year 
When  such  a  gratifjdng  position  arises,  the  existing  principle  is  for  the  authoritie 
to  look  round  and  see  where  they  can  spend  the  surplus,  instead  of  at  ona 
reducing  one  of  the  main  causes  of  imemployment — the  burden  of  income  tax- 
which  is  crippling  every  form  of  enterprise.  We  are  exhorted  by  our  leaders  to 
display  confidence.  What  prospect  is  there  of  confidence  when  every  employer 
of  labour  knows  that  the  money  he  should  have  to  extend  his  business  is  to  be 
ruthlessly  taken  from  him  to  meet  sectional  demands  and  secure  votes  from  the 
irresponsibles  ?  It  is  a  foolish  argument  to  say  that  indirect  taxation  is  no  lea 
a  bmden  than  income  tax,  for  everybody  pays  the  former  and  only  about  two- 
and-a-half  million  voters  are  singled  out  to  pay  both  indirect  and  direct  taxatioa 
In  certainly  one  of  the  Dominions  no  citizen  has  a  vote  unless  he  pays  Income, 
Tax,  a  policy  that  might  well  be  copied  here.  The  State  may  be  likened  to  i 
household,  of  which  the  Government  is  the  housekeeper.  The  house  does  not 
cost  more  to  run  because  in  any  one  year  the  inmates  happen  to  make  extn 
profits,  and  the  housekeeper  has  no  right  to  exact  higher  subscriptions  from  her 
employers  solely  on  that  account. 

llie  societies  formed  for  the  protection  of  tax  payers  can  do  little  more  than 
prevent  over-charges  on  their  members  and  petition  the  Chancellor  of  the  da? 
on  minor  grievances.  They  cannot,  or  do  not,  attack  the  basic  principle  of  thl 
injustice,  and  are  treated,  in  consequence,  by  the  Treasury  merely  as  safety-valves. 

A  bold  cut  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  would,  I  believe,  create  such  i 
revival  in  trade  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  Budget  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Failing  that,  why  not  inaugurate  a  Five  Year  Plan  for  expenditure  and 
taxation?  Surely,  by  this  time  oiu:  leaders  must  know  within  a  reasonabk 
margin  of  security  what  it  costs  to  run  the  country.  Let  them  stabilize  the 
expenditure  for  five  years,  and  at  the  same  time  stabilize  taxation  for  a  like  period 
There  would  then  be  some  chance  of  restoring  the  much-needed  confidence  o» 
the  part  of  employers.  To  quote  an  instance.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  employer 
of  labour  on  a  fairly  large  scale  and,  incidentally,  a  strenuous  welfare  workefj 
and  public  benefactor  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  has  in  the  past  been  making  profits! 
of  £20,000  a  year.  He  has  paid  about  £9,600  per  annum  in  taxation.  If  he  knew ; 
that  his  taxation  would  be  limited  to  that  figure  for  five  years,  he  would  at  ono 
employ  extra  capital  (now  lying  on  deposit  in  the  bank  or  invested  in  stocks  and 
shares  with  prospects  of  a  rise  in  value,  outside  his  own  business)  sufficient  to: 
bring  him  in  another  £10,000  a  year.  His  profit,  less  the  fixed  tax,  would  thea 
amount  to  about  £20,000  instead  of  the  original  £20,000  less  £9,600,  i.e.  £io,400,' 
and  to  enable  him  to  achieve  this  he  would  have  to  employ  25  per  cent,  more  hands. 
The  process  would  be  cumulative,  more  capital  invested  in  his  business,  mon 
and  more  hands  employed.  Not  knowing  at  present  how  he  will  stand  as  regards 
taxation  from  year  to  year,  he  dare  not  take  such  a  risk. 

It  will  require  a  real  statesman  to  carry  through  such  a  plan.  He  would, 
of  course,  be  met  by  cries  for  “  restoration  of  cuts,”  higher  wages,  and  “  n» 
interference  with  the  pseople’s  standard  of  living.”  But  will  our  people  never 
realize  that  the  cost  of  living  is  governed  entirdy  by,  and  nothing  else  than, 
wages  ?  A  block  of  gold  in  the  ground  is  valueless  until  wages  are  spent  on  mei 
to  dig  it  out !  We  are  and  have  been,  ever  since  the  war,  living  far  above  oa 
income,  and  some  authorities  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  we  are  really  bankrupt 
because,  instead  of  extending  our  businesses  by  the  investment  of  our  savings 
we  are  mortgaging  the  future  by  raising  money  for  that  purpose  on  our 
problematical  future  earnings.  Yours,  etc.. 

White’s.  John  C.  Daniell. 
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THE  POEMS  OF 
I  CHARLES  CHURCHILL 

?  ,  •  }AMES  LAVER  63/- 

**  The  impeccable  King’s  Printers’  series  edited  with  an  euphuism  and 
demure  mdosis  very  fitting.”^ 

^  **  Churchill’s  Poems  have  the  fascination  of  an  old  news-sheet  sdll 

stained  from  the  coffee-house.  Mr.  Laver’s  notes  are  invaluable  .  .  . 
this  beautiful  edition.'** 

"  The  importance  of  Mr.  Laver’s  work  lies  in  the  importance  of  Ms  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Laver’s  editorial  work  is  notably  complete.  These  dignified 
volumes.  The  press  work  is  particularly  admirable.”^ 

Mr.  Laver  has  given  us  a  valuable  memoir."* 


THE  ENGLISH  VISION 

HERBERT  READ  7/6 

**  A  fine  aim,  tvorthil^f  achieved.  A  Patriot's  anthology.”* 

WHO’S  WHO  AT  THE  ZOO 

J.  B.  MORTON  &  CECIL  ALDIN  6/- 

"  It  «vill  be  the  rare  child  who  does  not  fall  into  joyful  chuckles  over  the 
rhymes  and  brood  with  rapture  over  the  pictures.  This  book  is  a  real 
Christmas  Plum.”* 

SIXTH  THOUSAND 

ESCAPE 

F.  YEATS  BROWN  8/6 

"  A  book  packed  with  thrills.”* 

"  Absorbing.'" 

“  Excellent  and  exhilarating.”* 

"  Glittering."* 

"  Unfailing,  entertaining,  and  stimulating."** 


HUNTING  RY  SCENT 

H.  M.  BUDGETT  &  LIONEL  EDWARDS  25/- 

Large  4to  :  with  ten  full  page  plates 
"  Work  of  the  greatest  originality  and  value  .  . .  very  remarkable.  By 
the  time  the  reader  has  finished  the  book  he  will  feel  an  affectionate 
friendship  for  the  author.” — David  Garnett. 

"  I  feel  sure  that  *  Hunting  by  Scent '  uHIl  become  a  standard  textbook 
in  all  hunting  and  training  kennels,  and  it  may  even  come  to  be  ranked 
among  the  cUusics  of  hunting  literature."** 

,[*» 

,  t.  The  ObMrrsr.  2.  Spsctstor.  3.  B’ham  Post.  4.  Times  Lit.  Supp.  . 
h  W  9*  Whie.  6.  M.  Guardian.  7.  Skatch.  8.  A.  A  N.  Oassus. 

b  9.  B.  Standard.  10.  B.  Dallv  Press.  11.  Field. 
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PBUY  THEM  FROM  THE  PIONEER 
STORE  FOR  EMPIRE  PRODUCTS. 

2^  O  all  tboae  who  with  to  buy  Eiiq>ire  products 
DO  and  to  tincM  in  a  store  vdudi  hu  ti^ed  fot 
upwards  of  half  a  century  under  tl^  best 
British  traditions,  the  Army  &  Navy  Stores  makes 
a  special  app^.  Stress  has  always  been  udd  on  the  privilei 
of  Membership  in  contrast  to  me  open-store  system,  and  tl 
personal  touch  has  been  carefully  preserved. 

[PerticwUrt  MtmhtrtUp,  which  U  firm  chart*,  c«»  1 
b«  obMlnad  mpon  appUcaHon  to  the  Omcrol  Manossr.  J 
Frieo  Utt  of  British  Bmpito  Products  fro*  oa  appUcotlon. 
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Co-operative  Society, 
WESTMINSTER,  LO 


SWISS 

WINTER  SPORTS 

Special  Reduction 
In  Fares 


PRINCE  OF  WALES  HOTEL 


D*  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

'P^LIGHTFULLY  situated,  facing  the 
Paric;  offering  quiet  luxury,  large 
hnely  -  furnished  bedrooms,  excellent 
cuisine,  complete  but  imostentatious 
service.  Modem  hot  and  cold  water 
installation  throughout. 

WedJy  Terms  from  4  guineas. 
Room,  bath  and  breakfast  from  9/* 

_  I  ^  Tofsirow*: 


For  particmlarM  appiy  to  the 

Swiu  Fwdaral  Railways, 
Carlton  Homo, 

11b,  Rogont  Stroat,  S.W.1 

to  the  lecuUng  Towrist  Agencies 
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f  **  The  general  effect  of  Government  action,  national  and 
^  local,  since  1924  has  been  to  add  to  the  national 
^  burdens*  These  have  ru)w  attained  to  such  a  pro* 
portion  that  they  must  be  considered  definitely  restrictive 
of  industrial  enterprise  and  employment*** 

^  **  The  country  must  face  the  disagreeable  fact  that 

£  the^blic  expenditure — and  in  this  we  include  local  as 
well  as  national  expenditure — is  too  high  and  it  must  be 
f  brought  down  to  a  lower  level*** 

**  Our  concern,  however,  is  for  the  future*  If  action 
/  is  limited  to  adjustments  of  expenditure  and  income, 
'experience  since  the  War  doa  not  allow  us  to  hope  for 
f  that  sustained  effort  for  national  ecoiwmy  which  we 
I  regard  as  essential  to  the  restoration  of  prosperity* 
Some  further  action  is  needed  if  retrenchment  is  not 
soon  to  give  way  once  more  to  expansion  as  has  happened 
twice  in  the  short  period  since  the  War*** 

[Extracts  from  the  "  May  Committee’s  ''  Report  on  Public  Expenditure. 
The  Financial  Position 

TT  is  already  clear  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  have  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
due  mainly  to  savings  on  unemployment  relief  and  in 
part  to  the  very  low  rate  of  interest  throughout  the 
year,  which  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the  floating  debt  far 
below  the  estimated  figure.  Customs  revenue  will  also, 
it  appears,  show  an  increase  over  the  budget  estimate, 
but  we  shall  need  more  evidence  than  is  yet  available 
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before  we  can  be  satisfied  that  the  5deld  of  taxation  as 
a  whole  is  increasing  substantially.  It  will  be  observed, 
of  course,  that  the  largest  part  of  the  savings  on  the 
estimated  expenditure  are  accounted  for  not  by  any 
change  of  policy  in  the  direction  of  economy  but  simply 
by  an  overestimate  by  the  Treasury  in  regard  to 
unemployment.  The  saving  on  the  floating  debt  must 
also  be  discounted.  The  abnormally  low  rates  of  interest 
which  have  prevailed  during  most  of  the  year  will 
necessarily  rise  as  soon  as  trade  revives,  and,  indeed, 
the  fact  that  they  are  beginning  to  rise  is  a  hopeful 
sign.  Of  savings  due  to  economies,  and  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  from  taxation  due  to  expanding  business  and 
rising  prices,  there  are  but  scanty  signs,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Post  Office  receipts,  the  expansion  in  which 
indicates  increased  business  activity  but  not  necessarily 
an  increase  in  profits. 


The  Level  of  Prosperity 


^T^HE  prospects  of  business  in  1934  are  definitely 
-*■  better  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  It  is 
very  far  from  certain,  however,  to  what  extent  the  signs 
of  activity  are  accounted  for  by  the  automatic  reaction 
from  the  extreme  of  depression  caused  by  replenishment 
of  stocks  and  so  on.  The  lamentable  history  of  business 
activity  since  the  war  can  be  summed  up  in  the  gibe  that 
yesterday's  slump  is  to-day’s  boom.  The  Government 
are,  for  instance,  to-day  taking  credit  for  the  fact  that 
unemployment  may  even,  by  March,  fall  below  2,000,000. 
They  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  remind  the  electorate — 
and  indeed  they  are  right,  for  the  electorate  are  perfectly 
aware  of  it — ^that  the  2,000,000  figure  represents  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  slump  of  1921-22  and  was  not 
even  approached  in  the  slump  of  1926.  Any  depression 
must  in  time  cure  itself  to  some  extent.  Necessary  works 
of  capital  re-equipment  cannot  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
Stoc^,  however  dowly  they  be  cleared,  must  come  to  an 
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end  some  day.  Further,  there  is  the  weighty  psycholo^cal 
factor.  People  begin  after  a  time  to  expect  a  revival, 
and  by  expecting  it  and  preparing  for  it,  they  create  it. 
The  question  of  the  level  of  prosperity  to  which  we  return 
is,  however,  the  vital  one.  In  1927-28  we  were  told  to 
think  of  one  million  as  the  normal  burden  of  dis¬ 
employment,  in  contradistinction  from  unemployment. 
Are  we,  only  five  years  later,  to  be  asked  to  accept 
2,000,000  or  thereabouts  as  the  new  figure  of  those  for 
whom  British  industry  as  at  present  organized  is  per¬ 
manently  unable  to  provide.  Are  we  now  to  be  asked  to 
accept,  if  not  5s.  in  the  then  4s.  6d.  in  the  £,  as  the 
normal  burden  of  taxation?  Are  we  definitely  asked  to 
abandon  all  constructive  effort  towards  a  higher  whole¬ 
sale  price  level,  while  maintaining  national  and  local 
expenditure  at  roughly  £1,000  million  a  year?  Is  it  to 
be  the  height  of  our  ambitions  to  put  back  on  the  land 
the  numbers  there  employed  in  1929?  Are  we  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  at  the  end  of  our  programme  of 
reconstructive  effort?  Are  we  going  to  ask  the  people 
to  rest  content  where  they  stand  to-day  and  to  accept  it 
as  the  best  that  private  enterprise  can  do  ? 

The  Government,  the  Surplus,  and  the  Next  Election 

'T'HE  answer  to  these  questions  must  come  from  the 
Government.  It  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  1934. 
The  Government  cannot  stand  still.  On  the  one  hand 
it  may  adopt  “  back  to  1929  ”  as  its  slogan ;  begin,  or 
promise  to  begin,  restoring  the  “cuts” ;  extend  its  housing 
subsidies;  pursue  its  free-trade  policy  of  using  tariffs 
primarily  as  a  weapon  on  behalf  of  the  export  trades; 
and  work  for  a  return  to  gold  at  a  figure  of  parity 
approximate  to  the  present  gold  value  of  ^erling.  If  so, 
the  Government  will  not  reform  the  House  of  Lords, 
still  less  attempt  any  more  radical  measure  of  constitu¬ 
tional  reconstruction.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  prepare 
^  to  fight  the  next  election  on  the  app^  to  fear,  with 
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Sir  Stafford  Cripps  cast  for  the  part  of  the  bogey-man, 
and  the  absence  of  a  strong  Second  Chamber  as  the 
main  argument  for  returning  a  moderate  government  to 
office.  At  the  back  of  this  calculation  are  two  assumptions 
not,  perhaps,  probable  but  both  quite  possible.  The  first  is 
that  the  restoration  of  some  part  of  the  cuts  and  the 
necessary  remission  of  direct  taxation  can  both  be 
effected  in  the  life  of  this  Parliament  without  so  neglecting 
the  defence  services  as  to  lose  Conservative  support. 
The  second  assumption  is  that  the  Government  can  ride 
roughshod  over  the  right-wing  Conservatives  in  the 
matter  of  India  and  force  the  White  Paper  proposals 
through  both  Houses. 

Some  Questions  that  need  an  Answer 

TT  is  quite  useless  at  this  date  to  argue  as  to  the 
electoral  results  of  such  a  policy.  If  unemployment 
continued  to  diminish  and  if  the  new  Labour  policy 
proves  to  be  red  rather  then  pink,  the  appeal  to  fear 
might  yield  a  small  majority;  what  matters  is  the 
ultimate  wisdom  of  the  policy.  Was  the  May  Committee 
right  or  wrong  when  they  said  there  could  be  no  real 
recovery  without  a  permanent  and  large  reduction  in 
pubhc  expenditure  ?  And  were  they  right  or  wrong  in 
their  expressed  view  that  without  some  measure  of 
constitutional  reform  such  reduction  would  never  be 
achieved  ?  Is  there,  in  fact,  any  connection  between  the 
rate  of  Government  expenditure  and  the  prosperity  of 
industry,  or  is  the  balancing  of  the  budget  all  that 
matters?  Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  virtue  in  the 
argument  that  expenditure  on  the  debt  service  and  the 
social  services  is  merely  a  method  of  redistributing  the 
national  income?  Again,  is  it  true  or  untrue  that  the 
modem  science  of  mass  production  necessitates  a  pro¬ 
gressive  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  if  our  people  are 
to  be  re-employed  ?  And  is  it  true  that  private  enterprise 
is  really  unfitted  to  the  needs  of  the  new  age,  and  that 
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what  is  wanted  is  an  indefinite  and  rapid  extension  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions  and  quotas  and  subsidies  and 
boards  ?  Are  we  moving  wisely  or  with  reckless  folly  to 
the  elimination  of  competition,  the  forcible  extinction  of 
the  small  trader  and  producer  and  the  final  abolition  of 
economic  freedom?  Is  the  world  mo\dng  towards  an 
era  of  economic  self-sufficiency,  or  are  we  to  expect  and 
to  work  for  an  ultimate  revival  of  international  trade  on 
the  scale  of  the  last  century  ?  Finally,  when  we  proclaim 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  proved  virtues  of 
Parliamentary  democracy,  are  we  proclaiming  a  truth  or 
a  hope  or  a  lie  ? 

Why  the  National  Government  are  losing  Prestige 

TT  is  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Government,  though 
■■■  unable  to  give  a  united  answer  to  any  one  of  these 
problems,  is  still  determined  to  remain  in  office,  which 
in  part  accounts  for  its  loss  of  prestige  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  man  in  the  street  respects  the  Socialists. 
They  have  a  clear  aim  which  they  are  not  afraid  to  define. 
He  respects  the  right  wing  Conservative  leaders  for  their 
resolute  and  precise  challenge  to  the  Government’s  policy 
on  India  and  defence.  He  is  beginning  to  respect  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley  for  his  blunt  challenge  to  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  system.  But  he  does  not  respect  the  present 
Government,  however  long  he  may  be  prepared  to 
tolerate  it.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  it  is 
an  under-statement  to  say  that  the  Government  does  not 
respect  itself.  It  knows  that  its  claim  to  be  a  National 
Government  is  false,  and  that  it  enjoys,  as  a  Government, 
the  confidence  not  of  three  parties  but  of  none.  It  is 
maintained  in  office  by  the  inability  of  the  Conservative 
party  to  define  its  own  policy  and  by  the  personal 
prestige  of  Mr.  Baldwin  in  the  House  and  the  country. 
Both  the  House  and  the  country  know,  however,  that  the 
questions  we  have  specified,  and  there  are  many  others, 
must  be  answered  in  time.  It  is  clever  to  talk  about 
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machinery  and  never  about  the  purpose  in  view,  but 
such  cleverness  must  in  the  long  run  defeat  itself  by 
making  the  public  sceptical  of  the  importance  of  funda¬ 
mentals.  That  is  the  shortest  cut  to  Socialism,  and  we  are 
taking  it  to-day. 

Principles  and  Practical  Politics 

PRINCIPLES  alone  matter  in  practical  politics.  If 
the  principles  be  soimd,  the  rest  will  follow.  An 
appeal  to  principle  is  the  only  kind  of  appeal  which  can 
unite  a  people,  and  an  attack  on  principles  sincerely 
held  can  always  be  resisted  for  a  period  sufficiently 
long  to  defeat  any  attempt  at  a  coup  d'itat.  For  this 
reason  we  hope  that  some  effective  statement  of  Conser¬ 
vative  aims  may  be  made  at  an  early  day,  and  that  the 
statement  may  be  found  acceptable  to  the  present  leaders 
of  the  party.  If  we  are  to  drift  back  to  the  semi- 
sociahsm  from  which  the  country  expected  to  be 
delivered  by  the  National  Government,  the  future  is 
black.  It  matters  little  to  honest  people  what  govern¬ 
ment  or  what  party  organization  is  in  office.  If  the 
principles  pursued  are  unsound,  the  present  order  will 
collapse.  We  believe  that  the  cardinal  aim  of  conser¬ 
vative  policy  should  be  the  restoration  of  property  on 
the  widest  possible  basis  of  distribution  as  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  private  enterprise  and  family  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  see  no  evidence  which  differentiates  so-called 
rationalization  from  socialism  either  in  its  calamitous 
economic  results  or  in  its  social  evil.  Both  schemes  look 
forward  to  a  world  riddled  with  bureaucracy,  fettered 
with  control  at  every  turn,  with  a  guaranteed  subsistence 
offered  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  economic  and 
personal  Uberty.  Both  schemes  promise  efficiency  and 
both  deny  the  condition  of  efficiency  in  business  enter¬ 
prise  which  is  personal  responsibility.  This  conditon  is 
absolute,  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  men  and 
things. 
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The  Conservative  Philosophy  ' 

'T^HE  issue,  however,  lies  deeper  by  far.  We  can,  for 
^  the  sake  of  argument,  grant  the  efficiency,  and  yet 
we  must,  if  we  have  any  understanding  at  all  of  the 
Conservative  philosophy,  reject  the  suggested  new  order. 
You  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  slavery  by  suppl5dng 
the  slaves  with  cheap  goods,  even  in  abundance.  The 
secret  of  enjoyment  hes  in  ownership,  not  in  use ;  human 
dignity  and  human  personality  demand  the  risks  of 
in^u^ty  and  the  risk  of  personal  loss,  as  the  price  of 
their  continuance  on  the  scale  of  potentiality  necessary 
to  maintain  a  progressive  civilization.  The  cry  of  the 
people  in  this  mechanized  age  is  not  for  more  goods,  but 
for  the  restoration  of  their  status  as  individuals.  It  is 
this  passionate  desire  for  status  which  has  inspired  and 
energized  and  made  invincible  the  Fascist  movements  on 
the  Continent.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  our  own  social 
order  against  the  attacks  of  similar  movements  we  can 
only  do  so  by  meeting  the  needs  out  of  which  these 
movements  grew.  It  is  absurd  to  argue  about  the  merits 
of  one  machine  of  government  or  another.  What  matters 
is  not  the  machine  or  the  men,  but  the  end  in  view.  The 
machinery  of  the  Fascist  revolution  might  be  employed 
to  create  a  slave  State :  the  machinery  of  Parliament 
might  be  employed  to  restore  liberty,  to  secure  and 
maintain  a  widely  distributed  system  of  property  and  to 
establish  the  ethi(kl  state.  Conservatives  are  pledged  to  no 
one  constitutional  device,  but  they  must  hold  themselves 
quite  clearly  pledged  to  one  philosophy.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  signs  that  the  Conservative  party  is 
falling  into  the  fatal  error  of  trying  to  find  a  basis  of 
coherence  in  a  fixed  determination  to  uphold  its  own 
party  machine  and  the  unreformed  parliamentary  system, 
and  is  ready  to  compromise  on  any  principle  provided  it 
can  keep  the  political  machine  intact.  This  policy  may 
succeed  for  a  year  or  even  a  decade,  but  it  will  ultimately 
fail  because  without  unity  of  purpose  no  party  or  govern¬ 
ment  can  fulfil  the  necessary  task  of  reconstruction.  The 
time  is  getting  short. 
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The  Spanish  Elections 

decisive  victory  of  the  Right  in  Spain  is  the 
subject  of  comment  in  Sir  Charles  Petrie’s  notes 
on  foreign  affairs  this  month.  We  refer  to  the  matter 
here  bemuse  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  The  Times. 
Not  content  with  acclaiming  the  socialist  "  victory  ” 
in  Madrid  as  a  steadying  influence,  our  leading  news¬ 
paper  took  the  usual  course  of  refusing  to  publish  a 
letter  challenging  this  extraordinary  statement.  We  fully 
appreciate  that  no  newspaper  can  undertake  to  give 
publicity  to  everyone  who  disagrees  with  its  views,  but 
the  attitude  of  The  Times  to  the  extremely  discreditable 
r^gme  now  ended  has  gone  a  good  way  beyond  that 
indifferent  if  complacent  tolerance  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed.  If  a  regime  such  as  Spain  has  had 
to  endure  were  established  in  this  country,  all  that  The 
Times  rightly  stands  for  would  disappear.  To  suggest, 
as  has  been  so  often  suggested  in  the  English  press,  that 
the  now  discredited  regime,  under  which  Spain  has 
suffered  so  grievously,  represented  progress  for  the 
Spanish  people,  was  not  o^y  insulting,  but,  as  events 
have  proved,  absurd.  The  rdgime  was  installed  by  a 
coup  d’itat  and  has  been  destroyed  by  the  first  free  vote 
of  the  electorate.  Our  attitude  to  this  gang  of  uneasy 
conspirators  has  happily  not  impressed  the  Spanish 
people;  it  has,  however,  done  great  harm  to  our  own 
prestige  abroad,  by  casting  more  than  a  doubt  on  the 
sincerity  of  our  monarchist  and  traditionalist  sympathies. 

Some  Insidious  Propaganda 
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WE  are  glad  to  learn  that  one  great  London  newspaper 
has  called  on  its  Spanish  correspondent  for  an 
explanation  of  his  persistent  eulogies  of  the  late  admini¬ 
stration  and  his  glowing  prophecies  of  their  impending 
triumph  at  the  polls.  The  same  paper,  we  learn,  has 
been  inundated  with  articles  in  the  last  three  months 
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from  English  sources  showering  praise  on  Azana  and, 
his  government.  These  articles,  we  are  informed,  showed 
every  indication  of  being  part  of  an  organized  campaign. 
The  attempt  to  mobilize  world  opinion  by  careful  propa¬ 
ganda  put  forward  under  the  guise  of  academic  and 
impartial  surveys  of  the  situation  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  weapons  of  the  world  revolu¬ 
tion  since  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  time,  however, 
that  conservative  writers  ceased  to  help  this  propaganda 
on  its  way  by  adopting  aU  the  false  premisses  on  which 
the  revolutionary  philosophy  rests.  The  first  of  them  is 
the  doctrine  of  an  automatic  progress,  with  the  necessary 
deduction  that  “  we  can't  go  back.”  This  palpable 
absurdity  is  given  a  thin  covering  of  scientific  eyewash 
when  we  are  told  that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of 
“  evolution.”  The  world,  of  course,  is  not  an  organism, 
and,  in  so  far  as  civilizations  follow  a  law  of  development, 
this  law  indicates  a  period  of  creative  activity,  a  period 
of  maturity  and  a  period  of  rapid  and  continuous  decline. 
We  do  not  accept  this  view  as  being  necessarily  true 
of  aU  civilizations.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  true 
of  all  civilizations  which  the  world  has  known,  and  if  we 
wish  to  adopt  the  fatalist  position,  we  must,  if  we  are  to 
be  scientific,  accept  ultimate  decline  and  not  continuous 
progress  as  the  ”  law  ”  to  which  civilizations  conform. 
What  at  least  is  certain  is  that  the  fate  of  organized 
societies  is  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  that  none,  so  far, 
has  escaped  disaster,  and  that  if  societies  cannot  in  fact 
"  go  back  ”  but  must  necessarily  drift  with  the  tide  of 
tendencies,  they  will  drift  to  ruin. 

Not  Practical  Politics 

"pC/r,  my  dear  Sir,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  in  this 
^  way?  These  theories  are  all  very  wM,  and,  for  aueht 
I  know,  you  may  be  right ;  but  it  is  no  good  talking  this 
sort  of  thing  at  d^tions.  Do  be  practical. 

I  have  ventured  to  anticipate  the  comment  of  those 
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few  who  may  have,  with  increasing  irritation,  waded 
through  the  last  long  paragraph.  I  would,  however, 
remind  our  "  practical  ”  friends  that  the  people  who  sell 
wireless  sets  do  not  need  to  teach  the  electro-magnetic 
theory  to  their  customers,  but  that  if  those  who  design 
the  sets  are  ignorant  of  the  theoretical  basis  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  sets  will  not  work  and  the  sales  will  stop. 
The  li^ts  and  character  of  what  is  “  practical  ”  in 
politics  are  wholly  and  absolutely  determined  by  theoretic 
considerations,  by  the  nature  of  man,  the  nature  of  God, 
and  the  nature  of  society.  To  try  and  formulate  any 
policy  at  all  without  a  clear  view  on  these  questions  is  to 
build  on  the  sand. 

,  Douglas  Jerrold. 


“Indirect  Rule”  in  Africa 

By  the  'Earl  oj  Iddesleigh 

Britain  is  experiencing — optimistically  we  say 
passing  through — a  period  of  cultural  agnosticism. 
Berdyae  v.  in  “  The  End  of  Our  Time,”  attributes 
it  to  the  dying  of  Renaissance  culture,  the  ”  finding  out  ” 
or  ”  wearing  out  ”  of  humanism,  and  our  failure  to 
replace  the  humanist  gnosis  with  a  profounder,  super¬ 
natural  gnosis.  Our  fathers  knew,  with  great  precision, 
what  their  culture  was;  they  entertained  no  funda¬ 
mental  and  no  important  doubts  about  the  universal 
validity  of  the  concepts  on  which  that  culture  rested. 
We,  as  a  nation,  do  not  know ;  our  convictions  are  fluid. 
Individuals  possess  certitudes,  but  these  certitudes 
conflict.  The  nation  is,  increasingly,  uncertain  and 
culturally  agnostic.  This  agnosticism  affects,  and  will 
increasingly  affect,  our  imperial  destiny. 

There  are  two  factors  in  imperialism :  cultural 
expansion  and  exploitation.*  These  two  factors  are 
inevitably  present  in  any  empire.  The  original  motive 
in  imperialism  is  usually  exploitation;  men  go  (as 
settlers,  as  rulers  or  as  traders)  to  undeveloped  coimtries 
in  order  to  own  land  or  to  make  money  there,  or,  as  an 
occasional  secondary  motive,  to  recruit  troops.  Cultural 
expansion  inevitably  follows ;  the  mere  presence  of 
a  man  of  higher  culture — ^however  poor  a  specimen  of 
that  culture  he  may  personally  be — ^in  a  coimtry  of 
lower  culture  will  ensure  the  alteration,  and  probably 
the  disintegration,  of  the  lower  culture.  Schools  or  no 
schools,  every  European  who  leaves  his  continent  is  an 
educationist.  Cultural  expansion,  in  its  turn,  by  creating 
new  desires,  frequently  affords  further  opportunities  for 
exploitation. 

We  should  be  profoundly  concerned  with  the  effects 
of  British  cultural  agnosticism  upon  the  races  of  lower 

*  Exploitation  means  using  for  one's  own  ends.  The  word  is  not  here 
used  in  a  bad  sense  or  in  a  Marxian  sense. 
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culture  over  which  we  rule  in  our  Crown  Colonies  and 
Mandated  Territories  in  Africa. 

The  Victorian  period  was  the  classic  age  of  British 
imperialism.  Immense  new  territories  were  then  acquired ; 
others  were  settled.  Trade  vastly  increased ;  government 
became  effective,  and  the  Crown  succeeded  the  Chartered 
Companies.  The  British  were  in  that  age  incomparably 
the  most  successful  imperialists.  I  suggest  that  this  was 
due  less  to  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  English  and  Scots 
than  to  the  more  complete  acceptance  by  them  of 
nineteenth-century  culture.  France,  tom  between  Re¬ 
publicanism  and  Monarchism,  Religion  and  Irreligion, 
was  less  sure  of  herself,  less  culturally  gnostic,  and  so 
less  successful. 

The  Victorian  British*  were  imbued  with  a  culture 
which  satisfied  nearly  all  of  them.  Fiercely  though  they 
quarrelled  on  certain  issues,  their  fundamental  agreement 
was  profound  and  sincere.  That  was  why  Parliamentary 
institutions  flourished  in  that  age;  that  was  why  they 
painted  the  map  red.  The  Victorian,  to  use  one  of  his 
own  most  revealing  phrases,  “  knew  what  he  knew.” 
He  was  perfectly  prepared  at  any  moment  to  judge. 
He  could,  without  hesitation  (for  Carlyle  and  the  few 
geniuses  who  queried  aspects  of  Victorian  culture  were 
not  taken  very  seriously)  divide  all  things  into  categories 
— good  and  bad,  tme  and  untme.  He  could  list  them  : 

Good.  Bad. 

Christianity.  Idolatry. 

Industrialism.  Slavery. 

Prison  punishment.  Corporal  punishment. 

Science.  Witchcraft. 

And  so  on. 

Good  and  bad,  tme  and  untme,  were  for  the  Victorian, 
as  they  have  nearly  always  been  for  the  mass  of  men 

*  It  was  British  culture  that  spread.  In  some  respects  British  culture 
is  weaker  than  either  English  or  Scottish  culture.  Obviously,  it  is  less 
historic. 
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everywhere,  absolute  terms.*  That  which  was  good  in 
England  was  also  good  outside  England.  Except 
temporarily  and  for  limited  practical  purposes,  the 
Victorian  did  not  think,  as  we  think,  of  things  being 
"  good  for  the  native,”  good,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  relative 
and  not  in  an  absolute  sense. 

Thus  the  Victorian  both  unconsciously  spread,  and, 
with  the  development  of  educational  institutions,  con¬ 
sciously  imposed  his  own  culture — ^not  because  he  thought 
of  it  as  his  own,  but  because  he  knew  that  it  was  the 
true  and  even  the  only  culture. 

The  process  of  exploitation,  of  course,  continued 
steadily,  with  results  for  the  natives  that  were  sometimes 
good — it  raised  their  standard  of  comfort — and  some¬ 
times  bad.  It  continues  to-day,  increasingly  checked 
by  Government  action — but  always  a  strong  factor  in 
our  (still  stronger  in  other  nations’)  imperis^sm.  The 
system  of  native  reserves  limits  exploitation  to  some, 
but  not  to  a  very  great,  extent — as  the  recent  case  of 
the  Kenya  gold  finds  showed. 

But  we  neo-Georgians  differ  widely  from  the  Victorians 
in  the  matter  of  the  cultural  expansion  that  is  ultimately 
the  most  vital  factor  in  imperialism.  Cultural  certainty 
is  passing ;  at  home  it  has  practically  disappeared.  It  is 
true  that  Colonial  Civil  Servants,  missionaries  and  traders 
are,  by  reason  of  their  prolonged  absences  from  home, 
less  affected  by  the  agnostic  wave  than  are  their  stay-at- 
home  counterparts.  To  converse  with  a  man  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  Colonies  is  often  to  converse  with 
a  man  of  a  past  (and  healthier)  age ;  we  envy  but  cannot 
achieve  his  certainties.  But  the  effects  of  our  agnosticism 
are  naturally  making  themselves  felt  in  the  Colonial 
Empire,  and  all  the  more  because,  in  the  sphere  of 
government.  Colonial  experience  itself  has  fostered  doubts 
of  the  Victorian  culture. 

*  If  we  find  anything  ridiculous  in  this  abrupt  categorization,  it  is 
our  agnosticism,  not  the  Victorian  gnosticism,  that  is  at  fault.  Their 
gnosis  may  be  criticized — ^it  was  temporal;  but  gnosticism  is  in  itself 
a  sign  of  health. 

B  2 
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For  the  Victorian  culture  was,  after  all,  a  partly  false 
culture,  incapable  of  bearing  uniformly  good  fruit.  The 
spread  of  Victorian  culture,  with  its  pronouncedly 
Liberal  aspects,  began  to  menace  good  government. 
African  administrators  turned  their  eyes  towards  India, 
where  a  ^neration,  educated  to  believe  in  the  absolute 
merits  of  Parliamentary  government,  was  causing  trouble. 
In  their  own  colonies  they  realized  that  the  Victorian 
system  deprived  the  native  of  his  own  culture,  and  gave 
him  in  exchange  a  set  of  ideas  which  he  could  absorb 
but  not  assimilate.  The  absurdity  of  teaching  negroes 
the  same  subjects  as  English  boys  were  taught  became 
apparent.*  Anthropologists  impressed  upon  them  the 
significance  of  the  tribal  system  and  the  importance  of 
its  preservation.  These  new  ideas  and  experiments 
contributed  to  the  decay  of  that  cultural  gnosis  on  which 
Colonial  Governments  relied ;  no  newer  gnosis  has  taken 
its  place,  and  the  result  was  the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  agnostic  experimentation  in  the  African 
Colonies.t  The  old  ideal  of  Firm  Rule  and  British  Edu¬ 
cation  becomes  discredited ;  the  tendency  is  to  experiment 
with  Indirect  Rule  and  Education  “  on  native  lines." 

British  possessions  in  Africa  vary  enormously  in  local 
conditions,  though  some  problems  are  common  to  them 
all.  Each  Colony  and  each  Mandate  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems.  We  are  no  longer  responsible  for  South 
Africa,  though  we  affect  South  Africa  through  the 
protectorate  of  Bechuanaland,  and  may  (through  the 
increasing  divergence  of  Cape  Town  and  Colonial  Office 
policies)  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  dispute  over  these 
territorif  with  the  Union.  Eg5^tian  problems  do  not 
here  concern  us.  Kenya’s  problems  are  accentuated  by 
the  availability  of  the  country  for  European  and  Asiatic 
settlement;  policy  in  that  part  of  Africa  will  tend 
increasingly  to  differ  from  general  African  policy,  though 

*  Gruk  used  to  form  part  of  the  curriculum  in  one  missionary  school 
in  West  Africa. 

t  To  some  extent  in  the  mission  field  as  weU. 
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education  in  the  native  reserves  may  follow  the  same 
lines  as  education  in  other  colonies. 

Other  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
applying  generalization  to  individual  colonies.  Economic 
conditions  vary  enormously;  at  the  time  of  writing, 
poverty  is  handicapping  aU  colonial  governments  and 
preventing  the  accompUshment  of  many  projects  for 
education,  sanitation  and  development.  The  degree  of 
existing  tribaUsm,  on  which  a  structure  of  indirect  rule 
may  be  erected  with  cdngruity,  also  varies  immensely. 
In  Northern  Nigeria,  for  example,  and  in  Zanzibar, 
fully-fledged  Moslem  Emirates  and  Sultanates  existed 
before  the  British  penetration  commenced;  necessity 
dictated  the  retention  (and  fortification)  of  such 
sovereignties.  It  was  in  Northern  Nigeria  that  Lord 
Lugard,  that  brilliant  expositor  of  the  theory  of  indirect 
rule,  laid  the  foundations  of  his  just  renown.  These 
Emirates  are  Moslem,  and  the  degree  of  Moslem  penetra¬ 
tion  is  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  close  account  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  possibilities  of  indirect  rule  in  various  colonies. 
Everywhere  Islam  is  on  the  increase;  and  it  may  be 
that  our  efforts  to  preserve  native  institutions  merely 
ensures  their  ultimate  overthrow  by  Moslem  rather  than 
by  Christian  culture. 

Many  other  differences  may  be  noted.  Sierra  Leone, 
with  its  scarcely-touched  hinterland  and  its  slave- 
descended  coastal  population,  differs  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  where  Ashanti,  with  its  extraordinary  development 
of  custom,  affords  a  basis  for  indirect  rule.  The  problems 
of  a  long  coast  line,  where  rascality  congregates  and 
where  blood  is  largely  mixed,  differentiate  the  West 
African  colonies  and  Tanganyika  (where,  too,  a  German 
problem  exists)  from  inland  possessions,  Uganda  and  the 
two  Rhodesias.  The  history  and  ethnology  of  the  Sudan 
place  it  in  a  category  of  its  own.  Climatic  differences  are 
important,  and  so  are  the  degrees  and  methods  of 
Christian  evangeUzation. 

From  a  legal  point  of  view,  our  African  possessions 
may  be  divid^  into  Colonies,  Mandated  Areas  (Class  C) 
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and  Protectorates.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  Indirect 
Rule  with  the  British  legal  system  is  very  much  greater 
in  a  Colony  than  in  a  Protectorate;  nevertheless,  the 
attempt  to  create  areas  of  Indirect  Rule  in  Colonies, 
which  may  involve  the  re-creating  of  tribes  among 
practically  de-tribalized  natives — 3.  task  impossible  of 
adequate  accompUshment,  for,  generally  speaking,  the 
areas  administered  as  Colonies  are  those  in  which  ^^te 
penetration  (dating  in  some  cases  from  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries,  when  Slave  Castles  were  built  by 
Dutch,  Portuguese  and  British),  has  almost  entirely 
destroyed  the  natural  basis  of  African  life.  In  Mandated 
areas  the  influence  of  the  League  of  Nations  Mandates 
Commission  is  likely  to  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
increased  devolution  of  responsibility  to  natives. 

Indirect  Rule""  is  the  administration  of  the  African 
masses  by  or  through  Africans  on  lines  that  conform  to 
their  own  national  customs  and  traditions,  as  opposed 
to  administration  by  British  (or  British-taught  natives 
in  so  far  as  the  service  is  Africanized)  on  British  lines. 
Indirect  Rule  is  cheap.  It  is,  admittedly,  not  efficient, 
but  its  advocates  maintain  that  it  is  suitable,  workable 
and  truly  progressive.  It  is  naturally  welcomed  by  all 
those  who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  British 
shall  quit  Africa,  leaving  the  native  to  “  stand  on  his 
own  feet.” 

On  the  surface,  the  idea  of  Indirect  Rule  is  attractive. 
African  chiefs  administering  African  peoples  sym¬ 
pathetically,  with  occasional  benevolent  help  from  a 
paternal  Commissioner  reduced  to  the  status,  or  some¬ 
thing  hke  the  theoretical  status,  of  an  Agent  in  an 
Indian  State — it  looks  well  on  paper,  and  is  popular 
with  a  home  public  too  agnostic  to  desire  to  impose  its 
own  culture  or  rule  on  Afncans  or  anyone  else.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  doubters.  The  Times  quotes  Dr.  R.  S. 
Rattray,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  immense 

*  Sometimes,  for  the  avoidance  of  controversy,  described  as  "  native 
local  government." 
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experience  in  administration  on  the  Gold  Coast,  speaking 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
as  (1933)  follows  : — 

A  certain  long-standing  self-complacency  with  regard  to  this 
system  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  all  lovers  of  Africa 
and  her  people  desired  to  see  the  African  national  genius 
preserved,  and  because  “  Indirect  Rule ''  seemed  the  only  way 
of  attaining  this  end,  had  begtm  to  give  place,  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  its  staunchest  adherents,  to  genuine  doubts  and  grave 
anxiety. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  sphere  of  Indirect 
Rule  is  bounded  by  certain  European  ethical  ideas  and 
administrative  laws  which  are  not  rooted  in  the  African 
consciousness.  I  read  recently  a  glowing  account  of 
native  chieftains  administering  jurisdiction  in  Kenya; 
judging  offences  against  the  local  road  regulations.  But 
if  those  chieftains  attempt  to  punish  a  witch  they  will 
be  arrested.  Now,  this  state  of  affairs  must  surely  seem 
most  unnatural  to  the  African.  To  drive  to  the  public 
danger  cannot  particularly  shock  their  inner  conscious¬ 
ness;  to  bewitch  a  man  is  a  crime  which  rouses  their 
whole  nature.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that,  when 
a  witch  is  discovered,  he  or  she  has  several  times,  and 
that  recently,  been  done  to  death  by  natives,  and  the 
Colonial  Government,  powerless  either  to  check  such 
outrages  or  to  eradicate  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  is  in 
a  dilemma  over  the  degree  of  punishment  to  be  imposed. 

To  take  a  further  example,  the  Indirect  Ruler  must 
respect  British  prejudices  in  the  matter  of  punishment. 
The  white  man  regards  a  flogging  or  a  mutilation  with 
disapproval.  But  many  natives  prefer  these  pimishments 
to  the  horror  of  confinement  in  a  prison — a.  haunted  and 
horrible  spot,  where  men  have  died. 

Again,  a  respect  for  native  institutions  should  logically 
include  the  toleration  of  domestic  slavery.  Some  adminis¬ 
trators  may  be  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  this.  But  when, 
mcdnly  through  the  insistence  of  one  English  official, 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate 
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was  made  known  in  England,  home  opinion  compelled 
its  abolition. 

The  recent  case  of  Tshekedi  in  Bechuanaland  calls 
attention  to  the  difficulties  that  arise  when  a  native  chief 
exceeds  the  boundaries,  to  him  oppressive  and  illogical, 
of  his  power. 

Competent  observers  and  administrators  warn  us  of 
other  dangers  which  threaten  the  system  of  Indirect 
Rule.  There  is  alleged  to  be  a  tendency  to  create 
centralized  African  monarchies  which  differ  widely  from 
the  former  tribal  units.  From  the  educated  Africans 
outside  the  sphere  of  Indirect  Rule  come  complaints  that 
the  system  prevents  their  Western  education  being  used ; 
here  is  a  cause  of  friction  that  may  well  have  increasingly 
serious  results,  and  which  contains  the  seeds  of  a  serious 
conflict.  The  subjects  of  the  African  rulers  themselves 
cannot  be  wholly  segregated  from  British  culture,  and 
in  time  they  are  likely  enough  to  revolt  against  an 
artificially  “  traditional  ”  system  that  appears  to  sacrifice 
the  careers  of  individuals  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  community. 

The  remedy  for  these  ills,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
observers,  is  to  draw  large  cheques  upon  the  bank  of 
education.  **  These  troubles,”  say  the  defenders  of 
Indirect  Rule,  ”  are  due  to  the  continued  prevalence  of 
an  out-model  British  type  of  Education ;  the  imposition 
of  a  non- African  culture  on  natives  unsuited  to  receive  it.” 
This  defence  is  the  product  of  agnosticism ;  we  no  longer 
possess  the  Victorian  certainty  that  our  culture  is  of 
universal  validity.  Adherents  of  this  school  of  thought 
are  anxious  that  we  should  cease  to  impose  our  own 
culture  and  would  substitute  a  type  of  education  based 
on  African  ideas,  suited  to  the  African  mind.*  In  this 
spirit,  and  with  the  intention  of  saving  the  natives  from 
the  mistake  of  going  to  British  universities,  was  founded 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  College  at  Achimota,  on  the  Gold 

*  I  think,  this  is  a  fair,  though  perhaps  inadequate,  statement  of  the 
policy  which  animated  the  Coloi^  Office  between  1925  and  1927. 
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Coast,  and  similar  though  less  grandiose  institutions  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  staffed  by  devoted,  clever  and 
earnest  teachers,  European,  American  and  African,  and 
i  maintained  at  considerable  expense  by  Governments. 
lAs  these  institutions  are  developed  in  part  or  whoUy  as 
teachers’  training  coUeges,  they  wiU  affect  in  time  aU 
the  schools,  which  are  85  per  cent,  or  90  per  cent,  in  the 
hands  of  missionaries.  By  suppl5ring,  and  ultimately  in- 
!  sisting  upon,  “certificated”  teachers  in  mission  schools,  by 
:  inspection  and  by  taking  powers  (an  inevitable  step,  some 
I  think)  to  close  inefficient  mission  “  bush  ”  or  “  kraal  ” 
schools,  the  Government  educational  policy  must  prevail. 

It  is  probably  too  early  to  form  a  final  judgment  on 
the  ideals  which  animate  Achimata  and  the  new  education 
in  Africa.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  generation  of  Africans 
educated  on  these  lines ;  perhaps  we  should  wait  for  the 
second  generation  before  deciding.  But  we  are  in  a 
position  to  caU  attention  to  certain  obvious  drawbacks 
to  a  system  of  education  so  radicaUy  different  from 
anything  hitherto  attempted. 

It  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  run  counter  to  native 
aspirations.  The  average  ambitious  native  does  not 
want  African  culture,  or  any  culture.  He  wants  a 
certificate.  If  he  can  get  one  of  the  certificates  issued 
by  recognized  British  universities — Oxford  Higher  Certi¬ 
ficate,  for  example,  so  much  the  better.  Failing  that, 
he  will  try  to  obtain  some  inferior  certificate,  and  in  the 
last  resort  he  may  purchase  a  bogus  degree  from  one 
of  the  sham  “  universities  ”  which  sell  their  favours 
(they  do  a  brisk  trade).  Achimota,  if  it  remains  true 
to  its  African  ideals,  will  not  educate  its  students  to 
pass  British  examinations ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Achimata's  own  certificate  will  be  sufficiently  coveted. 
The  native,  deprived  of  “  superior  ”  (as  he  thinks) 
British  education,  feels  that  he  is  being  oppressed. 

The  students  at  these  institutions  remain  largely 
exposed  to  the  un-African  influence  inseparable  from  the 
presence  of  Europeans  in  their  midst.  They  must  learn 
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English — ^the  inevitable  medium  of  instruction.  They 
will  see — greatly  to  the  detriment  of  white  prestige- 
cinemas,  imcensored  or  inadequately  censored.  It  is  not 
possible  to  divorce  education  from  the  surrounding  life. 

Three  assumptions  are  implicit  in  an  endeavour  to 
educate  Africans  on  the  lines  of  African  culture.  The 
first  assumption  is  that  a  sufficient  African  culture  exists 
to  be  the  basis  of  education.  This  is  still  doubtful. 
There  is  an  African  art ;  natives  V  see  ”  pictures  differ¬ 
ently  and  (when  they  are  taught  to  draw)  draw  them 
differently.  In  this  sphere  the  new  type  of  education  is 
successful.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  African  culture 
has  any  other  useful  extensions.  In  certain  departments 
of  education  the  new  educationists  may  find  themselves 
building  on  no  foundations,  or  on  imported  foundations. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  it  is  possible  for 
Europeans  (or  American  Africans  like  the  late  Dr.  Aggrey) 
to  “  discover,”  without  a  lifetime  of  experience,  the 
African  mind.  Granted  that  a  sufficient  African  culture 
exists,  who  is  fitted  to  find  out  what  it  is  ? 

The  third  assumption  is  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
of  one  culture  to  impose  or  to  develop  or  even  to 
encourage  another  tyqje  of  culture.  The  attitude  suggests 
a  division  of  mind  which  must,  at  least,  involve  an 
enormous  strain.  A  not  unusual  result,  when  education 
is  not  conducted  by  men  of  quite  exceptional  talents  and 
patience,*  is  a  kind  of  insincere,  patronizing  dilettantism 
— ^the  sort  of  thing  which  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J., 
describes  as  occurring  at  the  Government  Training  ^hool 
at  Domboshawa,  Northern  Rhodesia,  on  Empire  Day,  in  his 
brilliant  and  exasperating  ‘  ‘African  Angelus .  ’ '  His  account 
is  too  long  to  quote ;  it  must  be  read  on  pages  363  to  366 
of  the  book.  Two  extracts  must  suffice  here  : — 

Then  dances  .  .  .  quite  dead.  The  boys,  dressed  in 
semi-native  get-up  over  their  ordinary  clothes,  had  real  assegais 
and  axes,  afterwards  removed.  They  were  being  made  to 
imitate  their  hereditary  customs,  that  is,  as  much  of  them  as 

•  There  are  such  men,  but  a  system  that  depends  on  their  occurrence 
is  a  bad  system. 
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whites  approved  of.  As  much  as  "  we  ”  could  be  interested  in, 
amused  and  not  shocked  by.  .  .  . 

Their  songs.  I  was  petrified  by  the  announcement  that 
Natives  had  no  (possibly  no  available?)  music,  since  my  head 
was  just  then  full  of  it.  .  .  .  These  boys,  therefore — can  you 
believe  it  ? — were  made  to  sing  "  Old  Man  River  ”  and  some 
American  negro  spirituals  .  .  .  modernized  if  not  modem 
in  fact,  fake. 

Father  Martindale's  comment  is  that  these  phenomena 
reminded  him  of  “  the  frightful  young  men  with  queer 
trousers  and  braces  who  do  Morris  dances  in  cynical 
English  villages.”  Another  observer,  he  tells  us,  called 
them  “  B - y  eyewash.” 

It  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  sincere, 
more  real,  if  we  had  taught  the  boys  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  “  Rule,  Britannia.” 

But  it  is  very  far  from  my  purpose  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  men  who,  labouring  under  enormous  difficulties, 
are  the  pioneers  of  the  new  African  education.  I  suggest 
that  they  are  on  a  wrong  trail,  as  I  suggest  that  the 
problems  attaching  to  Indirect  Rule  will  ultimately  lead 
to  its  abandonment.  But  it  is  not  useful  for  inexperienced 
individuals  to  suggest  alternatives.  Professor  Huxley, 
in  ”  Africa  View,”  a  deeply  interesting  book,  and  many 
another  more  experienced  vmter,  has  suggested  adminis¬ 
trative  and  educational  improvements,  but,  beyond 
irritating  and  bewildering  the  conscientious  and  much- 
to-be-pitied  Colonial  servant,  these  suggestions  are 
ineffective.  ”  Points  of  view  ”  is  a  lovely  intellectual 
game  for  the  stay-at-home  Englishman;  but  “points 
of  view  ”  are  of  no  assistance  to  the  African.  He  turns, 
and  will  increasingly  turn,  to  the  “  certainties  ”  of  the 
every-busy  emissaries  of  Moscow.  Unless  our  culture 
can  recover  its  certainties,  Moscow  will  deserve  to  win. 

We  hold  our  Empire  by  teaching,  that  is  to  say,  by 
reason  of  our  expanding  culture,  and  if  we  have  no  culture 
to  give  we  shall  lose  Africa.  We  have  described  ourselves, 
the  greatest  imperial  Power,  as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth.” 
But  “  if  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour  .  .  .  ”  ? 
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The  Craft  of  the  Novelist 

i 

By  Storm  Jameson 

IT  is  difficult  to  write  about  the  craft  of  the  novelist 
without  giving  the  impression  that  it  is  something 
which  can  be  learned,  in  the  sense  that  you  can  learn 
to  play  a  game  or  fence.  Yet  this  perhaps  is  not  such  a 
bad  analogy,  since  you  cannot  fence  without  teaching 
your  muscles  nor  write  novels  without  training  your 
mind.  In  the  first  case  your  mind  teaches  control  to 
your  muscles,  and  in  the  second  it  teaches  itself — ^which 
is  more  difficult.  It  is  difficult  because  what  you  have 
to  learn  is  not  how  to  use  words  for  their  own  sake,  nor 
how  to  invent  a  plot  or  describe  a  character.  All  these 
things  may  be  useful,  but  they  are  not  essential.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  your  mind  should  become  more, 
and  more  finely,  sensitive  to  experience.  You  must  be 
able  to  feel  deeply  and  to  think  honestly  before  you  are 
fit  to  write  at  all,  and  the  finest  technical  training  in  the 
world  cannot  squeeze  a  good  novel  from  cheap  easy 
emotions  and  dishonest  thinking.  This  is  not  something 
so  obvious  that  it  was  not  worth  mentioning.  It  is  so 
little  obvious  that  every  season  sees  the  appearance, 
amid  bursts  of  applause,  of  faked  masterpieces,  in  which 
facile  emotions  and  confused  dishonest  thinking  are 

Sassed  off  for  real,  with  the  utmost  self-assurance. 

[oreover,  critics  mislead  you — I  have  done  this  myself— 
by  writing  about  the  beauty  of  So-and-so's  style  or  the 
cleverness  of  his  construction  as  if  these  were  something 
apart  from  the  content  of  the  book,  and  not,  as  they  are, 
wholly  determined  from  within.  In  a  final  analysis  all 
art,  like  any  other  human  activity,  is  the  expression  of  a 
mind  and  a  spirit,  of  the  mind  which  receives  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  spirit  which  shapes  it,  and  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  truly  sensitive  mind  will  write  badly  or 
clumsily  or  tell  lies  about  what  it  knows.  The  quarrel 
which  breaks  out  at  intervals  between  the  supporters  of 
art  for  art’s  sake,  and  those  persons  who  insist  that  art 
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should  have  an  edif5dng  effect,  is  really  a  sham  quarrel, 
with  wooden  swords.  In  the  sense  that  the  artist  can 
only  express  what  is  in  him  he  has  no  other  cause  why 
he  should  write— or  paint,  or  model  a  figure.  But  unless 
he  hides  or  destroys  them  he  does  none  of  these  things  to 
himself,  however  indifferent  he  may  be  to  the  judgment 
passed  on  them.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  they  will 
have  an  effect  on  other  minds  and  what  effect  this  is 
forms  an  integral  part  of  our  judgment  on  them.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  book  or  a  picture  existing  apart 
from  human  terms  of  reference,  since  a  man  made  it  and 
a  man  receives  it. 

In  this  sense  aU  art  is  an  assessment  of  life,  a  judgment 
passed  on  it  by  the  artist.  You  may  know  his  attitude 
to  it  by  what  he  chooses  to  present  to  you  as  significant. 
Beauty  in  any  work  of  the  artist  is  that  aspect  of  Ufe 
which  he  considers  worth  recording,  as  fully,  as  impres¬ 
sively,  as  he  can.  The  textbooks  tell  you  that  the  artist 
is  the  order-maker — in  his  work  you  may  catch  sight  of 
a  design,  which  we  others  miss  because  we  are  so  sunk  in 
life  that  we  are  aware  only  of  events  as  they  rush  past 
us  in  time.  This  would  be  a  safer  definition  if  it  were  not 
vaguely  connected  in  our  minds  with  theological  state¬ 
ments  about  the  universe  and  perhaps  with  the  dangerous 
Victorian  notion  that  if  you  think  in  one  and  the  same 
muddled  moment  about  Lancashire  cotton  owners,  slums, 
underfed  children.  Bond  Street,  and  the  beauty  of 
nature,  you  will  perceive  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  life 
and  that  it  is  a  reasonable  one.  The  truth  is  that  the 
order  which  the  artist  imposes  on  the  flux  of  Ufe  is  drawn 
solely  from  himself.  He  has  arranged  things  in  a  certain 
order  in  his  mind,  putting  some  things  fimt  because  he 
sees  them  as  most  important,  and  it  is  this  order  which 
appears  in  his  work.  Its  style  is  the  reflection  of  his 
personal  style,  that  is,  of  the  value  at  which  he  assesses 
different  modes  of  Uving.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  can 
only  show  you  what  looks  Uke  the  most  frightful  disorder 
—if,  for  instance,  he  has  become  acutely  conscious  that 
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the  times  into  which  he  has  been  bom  and  the  social 
system  to  which  he  belongs  is  breaking  up  from  within. 
And  perhaps,  like  Christian  in  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  he  is 
so  impressed  by  this  and  so  anxious  to  warn  others  that 
he  can  only  bring  you  news  of  disintegration  and  decay. 
In  any  case,  the  form  of  whatever  he  makes  is  determined, 
once  for  all,  by  the  value  he  attaches  to  this  or  that  or  the 
other  aspect  of  things.  You  hear  critics  talk  about  the 
bones  of  a  book.  What  they  tell  you  less  often  is  that  its 
bones  are  the  author's  bones,  as  its  words  are  the  visible 
extension  of  his  nervous  system. 

Of  all  forms  of  art  the  novel  is  the  meekest  and,  in 
our  civilization,  the  most  potent  for  good  or  ill.  It  is 
like  a  flower  which  creeps  close  to  the  ground,  yet  spreads 
everywhere.  It  comes  home  with  all  of  us.  It  slips  into 
houses  where  nothing  else  is  read  or  listened  to,  except 
the  wireless  and  the  daily  newspaper.  It  has  more  effect 
than  these,  because  it  attaches  itself  to  an  even  older 
impulse  than  the  one  which  is  fed  by  news.  In  the  days 
when  news  was  sparse  and  slow-moving,  human  interest 
centred  in  the  character  and  doings  of  your  neighbour. 
At  this  day  a  proper  countrywoman  is  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  strange  behaviour  of  the  woman  next 
door  than  she  would  be  by  news  of  a  revolution  in  France. 
The  novelist  tells  you  about  the  woman  next  door.  He 
first  persuades  you  that  you  know  Becky  Sharp  and  Sam 
WeUer  and  then  offers  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  about 
them.  He  goes  deeper  and  tells  you  what,  without 
knowing  it,  you  have  been  feeling  and  thinking  about 
your  own  life.  You  are  reading,  and  suddenly,  with  a 
shock  of  delight,  you  understand  something  about  your¬ 
self  and  about  living  which  before  you  did  not.  It  is  as 
though  some  pieces  of  a  puzzle  sprang  together  in  your 
mind,  to  complete  a  pattern.  And  this  is  the  deepest 
satisfaction  of  literature. 

You  can  see  now  how  dangerous  the  novelist  is, 
because  the  medium  in  which  he  works  is  not  words  but 
it  is  your  mind.  He  plays  on  it  to  make  you  laugh  and 
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my  new  book  ?  ”  and  then  to  produce  gloomy  propaganda. 
That  is  only  nonsense.  When  I  write  I  speak  from  my 
heart  and  mind  into  yours  and  what  social  effect  my  words 
have  on  you  is  not,  not  inunediately,  my  business.  Even 
if,  like  Bernard  Shaw,  I  want  to  convert  you  to  my  moral 
and  social  beliefs  I  must  think  first  how  I  can  make  you 
laugh  or  cry.  Only — ^and  this  is  the  central  knot  of  the 
argument — ^whether  I  want  to  convert  you  or  only  to 
keep  you  amused  while  I  pick  your  pocket  of  seven  and 
sixpence,  my  novel  cannot  fail  of  a  wider  effect.  It  will 
either  make  you  more  conscious  of  the  world  in  which 
you  live,  or  it  will  blind  you  with  dreams  and  deafen  you 
with  an  idle  song.  It  will  send  you  to  look  out  of  your 
window  at  the  laughing,  groaning,  chan^g  world  or 
persuade  you  that  a  love  affair  or  a  month  in  Venice  is 
all  you  need  in  order  to  be  living  the  good  life.  And  make 
no  mistake  about  it — the  novelist  will  do  one  or  other  of 
these  things  to  you  whenever  you  invite  him  to  fiddle  on 
your  nerves.  A  cheap  dye  colour  off  on  the  skin, 
and  cheap  easy  emotions  will  colour  off  on  ours  imtil  we 
lose  the  habit  of  feeling  and  thinking  for  ourselves. 
And  when  we  want  to  wear  grief  or  joy  we  take  down 
some  shabby  ill-made  garment  belonging  to  Miss  So-and- 
so,  the  popular  novelist,  and  muffle  our  foolish  heads 
in  it. 

The  novelist  is  able  to  play  all  these  tricks  on  us 
because  he  is  more  aware  than  other  people  of  what  is 
going  on  in  his  own  mind.  He  is  able  to  examine  and 
compare  his  own  experiences  and  then  to  convey  them  to 
you.  The  more  deeply  and  finely  sensitive  he  is,  and  the 
more  courage  he  shows  in  discarding  that  collection  of 
newspaper  cuttings  and  old  rubbish  which  most  of  us 
keep  in  our  minds  because  we  are  too  lazy  to  clear  them 
out,  the  more  he  can  give  us,  and  when  we  have  read  one 
of  his  books  we  are  richer  than  when  we  began.  We  are 
the  richer  by  contact  with  a  mind  more  sensitive,  more 
alive,  and  more  honest  than  our  owm.  A  novelist  who 
is  merely  clever  or  merely  witty  or  merely,  as  we  say  of 
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children,  very  noticing,  may  write  novels  which  amuse 
or  excite  or  soothe  us,  but  at  best  he  is  only  helping  us  to 
pass  our  time.  At  worst  he  is  unfitting  us  for  life  by 
giving  us  weak  or  distorted  or  foolish  notions  about  it. 
There  is  only  one  measure  of  goodness  in  a  novel  and  that 
is  its  making  you  more  sensitive  in  your  relations  with 
your  fellows  and  more  aware  of  what  is  going  on  within 
and  without  you.  In  short,  the  worth  of  a  novel  is  its 
human  worth,  and  not  any  fancied  aesthetic  quadity,  as 
if  charm  or  beauty  or  imderstanding  were  something  the 
novelist  can  summon  to  him  provided  he  knows  the  spell. 

The  novelist  is  showing  you  his  mind  by  means  of 
words.  He  has  to  take  his  chance  that  certain  words 
which  stand  for  ideas  and  sensations  and  not  for  things — 
such  words  as  “  honour,”  "  decency,”  ”  passion  ” — mean 
to  us  what  they  mean  to  him.  He  has  to  make  himself  as 
clear  as  possible — and  if  he  has  done  that  honestly  it  is 
not  his  fault  if  we  do  not  understand  him.  It  may  be  the 
fault  of  our  lack  of  training  or  narrow  experience.  The 
impulse  which  is  compelling  him  to  teU  you  something 
should  at  the  same  time  dictate  the  manner.  If  he  is  tell¬ 
ing  you  how  a  man  retreated  all  night  with  his  battalion 
the  writing  should  be  plain,  concrete,  and  economical. 
If  he  is  describing  a  state  of  mind  his  first  anxiety  is  to 
convey  sensations  and  complexities  of  meaning — ^these 
mental  events  are  more  complex  than  physical  ones, 
though  not  intrinsically  more  important,  and  may  need 
more  words  to  get  them  clear.  \^at  form,  in  the  larger 
sense,  his  novel  has,  is  the  form  it  took  in  his  mind  when 
he  began  to  think  of  it.  And  that  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  balance  of  his  interests.  Unconsciously  at  first, 
and  then  deliberately,  he  will  reveal  the  direction  of  his 
interests  by  the  way  he  arranges  his  story.  This  is  true 
even  when  the  story,  as  we  understand  the  word,  has  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  thread,  as  in  ”  Mrs.  Dalloway  ”  or 
”  Tristram  Shandy.”  Nothing  is  out  of  place  in  a  novel 
if  it^springs  naturally  from  the  writer’s  interest  in  his 
theme,  but  an  exquisite  piece  of  description  may  be  out 
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of  place  if  he  only  added  it  to  impress  you.  The  only 
way  in  which  you  can  discuss  the  rigfUness  of  a  novel,  or 
the  rightness  of  some  part  of  it  in  relation  to  the  whole, 
is  to  try  to  decide  whether  it  sprang  from  a  genuine 
impulse,  or  whether  the  writer  snatched  at  what  he  could 
reach  with  least  trouble  and  wrote  a  novel  about  that— 
as  I  suspect  happened  with  one  very  popular  novelist 
when  he  wrote  “  Faraway.”  But  again  you  realize  that 
the  worth  of  a  novel  depends  on  the  quahty  of  the  original 
impulse,  that  is,  on  the  quality  of  the  writer's  mind. 

To  make  a  definition  wide  enough  to  cover  everything, 
and  too  vague  to  be  much  use,  you  can  say  that  the  novel 
deals  with  men  and  women  in  action — counting  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  latent  action — ^and  may  use  any  means. 
In  the  novelist’s  view  a  thought  is  an  event,  and  he  cannot 
choose  whether  his  novels  shall  contain  more  events  of 
this  interior  kind  or  more  of  the  outer  Ufe  of  his  people. 
Always  it  is  decided  for  him — ^by  his  own  nature.  You 
can  make  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  division  and  talk 
about  objective  and  subjective  novels,  but  there  is  no 
final  division.  It  is  always  and  entirely  a  question  of 
the  stress — ^which  falls  just  as  you  would  expect,  on  that 
side  of  life  where  the  novelist  finds  himself  at  home. 
The  kind  of  novel  we  label  subjective  is  actually  a  novel 
with  a  special  set  of  objects  or  with  only  one,  the  writer 
himself.  It  is  concerned  with  thoughts  and  emotions  not, 
or  not  in  any  very  great  measure,  as  they  express  them¬ 
selves  in  action,  but  as  they  are  in  themselves,  as  the 
events  which  determine  a  man’s  Ufe.  And  you  can  see 
the  danger  that  besets  a  novelist  who  looks  too  per¬ 
sistently  within,  at  this  interior  mode  of  action.  He  is 
like  a  man  who  tries  to  teU  the  time  by  examining  only 
the  works  of  his  watch.  He  can  give  you  a  faithful 
account  of  them  and  he  can  report  that  they  are  moving, 
but  he  caimot  unless  he  looks  at  the  clock-face  tell  you 
what  hour  of  the  day  it  is,  nor  without  looking  at  the 
world  in  which  the  clock  exists  teU  you  whether  it  is  six 
o’clock  of  the  night  or  of  early  morning.  To  be  judged 
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complete  a  novel  must  ^ve  an  account  ot  the  whole  man 
and  of  the  activities  which  relate  him  to  his  fellows.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  certain  that  a  novel  which  tells  you  what 
a  butcher  thinks  and  feels  as  he  cuts  up  his  joints  is  more 
valuable  than  one  which  describes  him  standing  in  his 
shop  chopping  and  cutting  and  serving.  It  depends  on 
how  truly  it  is  done  and  how  profoundly  the  writer 
understands  this  inner  life.  He  can  give  just  as  dull, 
stupid,  partial,  and  commonplace  an  account  of  emotions 
as  of  joints  of  beef.  In  any  event,  if  he  has  left  out  the 
chopping  and  serving,  he  has  told  only  half.  A  real 
novelist  will  include  the  whole,  the  butcher,  his  thoughts 
—which  perhaps  are  not  on  his  task  at  all:  perhaps  his 
wife  is  ill  upstairs  and  as  he  chops  he  sees  the  brass  rail 
of  a  bed  and  a  white  cloth — and  the  writer  must  have 
seen  it  all,  together  with  the  shawl  worn  by  a  thin  woman, 
and  the  anxious  face  of  a  little  boy,  and  the  street  with 
the  cabs  passing,  which  looks  quite  differently  to  the 
butcher  who  is  afraid  the  noise  will  wake  his  wife,  and 
to  the  boy  who  wants  to  run  quickly  to  the  comer  where 
his  friends  are  waiting  for  him. 

And  in  the  same  way  an  objective  account  of  aU  this, 
however  full,  accurate,  and  exciting,  will  be  nothing 
better  than  a  blurred  photograph  if  it  is  not  related  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  book  and, 
in  the  writer’s  mind,  to  his  view  of  human  hfe  itself. 
You  can  say  that  the  objective  novel  reflects  the  social 
scene — and  then  what  you  mean  is  that  it  reflects  the 
writer’s  understanding  of  it,  and  it  will  be  tme  and 
profoimd  or  false  and  superficial  precisely  as  he  is  in 
himself. 

Look  closer  at  the  writer’s  business.  You  have  been 
told  that  every  man  has  one  novel  in  him — ^the  story  of 
his  life.  This  is  only  as  tme  as  if  you  were  to  say  that 
every  larder  has  in  it  what  will  make  a  pudding.  Your¬ 
selves,  getting  up  in  the  morning,  preparing  breakfast, 
eating,  hurrying  along  the  street  to  work,  laughing, 
feeling  pain,  anger,  happiness,  fear,  ecstasy,  are  the  raw 
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material  of  a  novel.  When  I  think  about  you  with  the 
idea  of  writing  it  something  happens  in  my  mind.  A 
process  starts  there  which  must  complete  itself.  Words 
I  overhear  in  a  bus  are  suddenly  explained  by  the  memory 
of  something  which  happened  to  me  a  long  time  ago  and 
the  two  together  form  a  new  object  in  my  mind,  which 
has  to  be  fitted  in  with  innumerable  other  objects.  The 
state  of  rest  in  which  my  mind  was  before  I  began  to 
write  is  upset.  One  nerve  starts  another  imtil  my  whole 
mind  is  roused,  hke  a  house  in  which  some  important 
event  is  taking  place,  with  people  scurrying  along  the 
passage  answering  bells,  opening  and  closing  doors 
looking  in  cupboards  for  something  that  has  been  lost, 
turning  out  boxes  of  papers  and  aU  with  an  air  of  intense 
excitement  and  activity.  But  the  excitement  is  only 
incidental  and  the  wild  running  to  and  fro  and  opening 
and  shutting  of  cupboard  doors  has  a  quite  definite  end 
in  view.  When  it  is  achieved  the  disturbance  will  be 
over. 

The  end,  which — ^unless  I  am  a  very  confused  or 
incompetent  writer — ^has  been  before  my  mind  the  whole 
time,  is  to  give  you  every  necessary  detail  to  enable  you 
to  understand  what  stirred  me  to  write  a  novel  about 
you,  or  about  myself.  Perhaps  I  saw  you  as  one  figure 
in  a  vast  drama,  a  new  War  and  Peace.  I  use  you  as  the 
focussing  point  for  my  story,  which  covers  as  wide  a  map 
of  the  social  scene  as  I  can  man^e — you  are  an  assistant 
in  a  large  store  or  hke  the  man  in  a  novel  by  Barbusse 
you  look  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  at  birth,  hfe,  and 
death  in  the  next  room.  Or  suppose  instead  that  the 
images  drawn  together  by  the  excitement,  hke  steel 
fihngs  round  a  magnet,  are  ah  somehow  connected  with 
mysi^.  Then  each  object  I  discover  in  my  mind,  a 
memory  or  an  emotion,  is  thickly  encrusted  with  others. 
I  cannot  puU  at  one  to  bring  it  into  hght  without  dragging 
out  a  dozen  more — it  is  like  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood 
which  has  lain  a  long  time  under  the  sea  and  become 
covered  with  weeds  and  the  shells  of  hving  creatures. 
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I  begin  to  tell  you  how  yesterday  at  tea  I  was  given  a 
chipped  saucer,  and  all  at  once  I  remember  that  when  my 
son  was  ill  I  used  a  saucer  with  a  chipped  edge  to  float 
his  nightlight  and  I  see  the  room,  the  tiny  circle  of  light 
on  the  ceiling,  and  the  curtain  I  made  myself,  and  I 
remember  sewing  at  it  and  the  drop  of  blood  on  my 
pricked  finger;  mixed  up  with  all  this  is  the  anxiety  I 
felt  then,  and  as  I  recall  it,  a  new  sharper  terror  flows  in 
over  the  old  and  I  begin  to  think  about  war  and  how  if 
war  came  I  could  not  save  him,  and  this  thought  fills  me 
with  a  mad  anger  and  fear.  I  want  to  convey  all  this  to 
you  and  at  the  same  time  not  let  you  lose  sight  of  the 
unity  in  the  book — ^which  comes  from  myself,  that 
identity  in  contraries  which  is  the  meaning  of  a  life. 

It  is  certain  that  if  you  were  to  begin  your  study  of  a 
novel  by  taking  it  to  pieces  you  might  only  discover  what 
it  died  of.  With  that  warning  let  us  look  more  closely 
at  three  or  four  novelists,  in  the  hope  of  learning  what 
may  be  useful  to  us  in  meeting  them  on  equal  terms. 

Take  first  one  bearing  the  label  “  objective  ” — an 
American,  Ernest  Hemingway.  At  first  sight  this  writer 
would  appear  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  direct  of 
modem  novelists.  He  takes  a  group  of  persons,  and  tells 
you  as  shortly  and  plainly  as  possible  what  they  did  and 
said.  Everything  for  him  is  concrete.  Nothmg  exists 
except  what  he  can  see  and  touch.  He  does  not  analyse 
or  ponder  the  roots  of  an  act  or  an  idea.  He  does  not 
understand  an  emotion — the  emotion  of  love,  for  instance. 
He  reduces  all  such  complex  feelings  to  the  moment  of 
physical  sensation.  The  first  scene  in  the  hospital 
between  Catherine  and  her  lover  in  "  Farewell  to  Arms  ” 
describes  a  physical  passion  which — for  the  writer — is  a 
complete  account  of  the  relationship  that  exists  between 
a  man  and  a  woman  in  love. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  analyse  a 
passion  it  disappears.  Therefore  if  you  want  to  persuade 
your  readers  that  two  persons  feel  a  passion  for  one 
another  you  may  use  the  most  direct  and  concrete 
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expressions  to  call  up  a  concrete  im^e  in  his  mind.  The 
kev-words  in  anv  laneuace  are  simple  and  primitive. 


key-words  in  any  language  are  simple  and  primitive. 
These  have  quickest  access  to  our  imagination.  They 
allect  our  nerves  as  do  those  sounds  we  associate  with  the 
simplest,  least  differentiated  feelings.  We  need  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  music  or  of  life  to  enjoy  the  Branden¬ 
burg  Concertos,  but  the  dullest  of  us  can  thrill  to  fife  and 
trumpets,  and  though  the  players  may  be  tired,  shabby 
men,  ex-soldiers,  in  our  imagination  they  and  we  are 
heroes. 

It  is  this  simplicity,  this  appeal  to  our  crudest  interests, 
which  explains  Hemingway’s  success.  He  appeals  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  over-sophisticated,  by  offering  them  the 
illusion  of  living  by  violent  and  sensuous  impulses.  In 
England  at  least  his  success  has  been  largely  with  the 
int^ectuals.  They  have  praised  his  simplicity,  his 
directness,  without  perceiving  that  he  is  simple  because 
he  has  so  little  to  say.  Like  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  he  spells 
out  the  visible  world.  There  is  a  straight  road,  he  says. 
There  are  leaves  covered  with  dust.  I  walk  on  the  road. 
The  sun  shines.  I  am  hot.  Now  I  am  drinking.  The 
wine  tastes  good,  it  is  cold.  The  men  and  women  in  his 
books  live  on  their  senses — ^and  this  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  living  in  them.  Life  on  this  plane  seems  no  more  than 
a  brutal  impulse,  which  it  is  not  worth  accounting  for  and 
which  leaves  no  traces. 

Contrast  this  kind  of  simplicity  with  the  simplicity 
of  T.  F.  Powys.  The  words,  even  the  gestures,  are  the 
same.  There  is  the  same  directness  of  approach  to  the 
natural  world.  But  where  the  American  feels  life  as  a 
nearly  mechanical  interplay  of  sensations,  the  English 
novelist  is  aware  the  whole  time  of  spiritual  powers 
acting  through  the  physical.  His  wor^  and  images, 
describing  instinctive  acts,  are  the  visible  reflection  of 
these  powers.  Their  effect  on  our  nerves  is  thus  quite 
different.  If  we  bring  from  our  reading  of  Hemin^ay 
any  vision  of  the  world  it  is  of  a  world  which  is  dying 
from  within — ^underneath  its  violence  and  colour  it  is 
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empty,  desolate,  and  rotten.  All  actions  are  equally 
imj^rtant  because  none  has  an  importance  beyond  the 
minute,  and  they  are  good  or  bad  only  as  they  satisfy 
or  defeat  our  present  wants.  In  T.  F.  Powys’s  world 
everything  is  rdated  to  his  vision  of  good  and  evil,  which 
is  almost  that  of  a  mediaeval  poet,  and  so,  although  he  is 
writing  about  a  social  order  which  may  soon  cease  to 
exist,  he  is  able  at  moments  to  show  us  our  passions  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  valuable,  this  enriches  our  understanding. 
But  Hemingway  understands  nothing  except  that  he 
feels  at  particular  moments  happy  or  angry  or  excited. 

Both  these  writers  are  “  objective  ”  in  intention — 
both,  that  is,  are  drawn  to  describe  the  outward  life  of 
men  and  women.  The  difference  between  them  is  one  of 
belief — and  it  is  absolute.  Now  turn  to  two  writers  who 
care  a  great  deal  more  to  explain  how  men  think 
and  feel  than  what  they  do.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Virginia  Woolf  is  writing  an  account  of  your  life,  of  one 
day  in  your  life.  You  are  a  school  teacher.  You  live  in 
Battersea,  in  rooms  you  share  with  a  friend,  and  you 
cross  the  park  every  morning  to  your  work.  You  are 
interested  in  socialism  and  you  read  a  great  many  books 
and  pamphlets,  or  you  are  engaged  and  hoping  to  marry. 
To  your  friends  you  seem  a  livdy  efficient  person  whose 
days  vary  very  Uttle,  and  they  ask  you  where  you  are 
going  to  spend  August  and  what  you  have  been  reading, 
and  your  answers  to  these  questions  satisfy  them  that 
they  know  well  enough  what  you  are  Uke.  To  Virginia 
Woolf  all  these  facts — ^which  pretend  to  describe  you — 
are  infinitely  unimportant.  The  spectacle  of  you  teach¬ 
ing,  reading,  stepping  into  trains,  interviewing  house 
agents,  scarcely  detains  her  for  a  moment — she  brushes 
it  impatiently  aside  and  begins  an  exploration  of  her  own 
into  your  life.  This  takes  her  into  a  world  of  which  your 
intimates  know  nothing.  When  you  were  putting  your 
hat  on  before  the  mirror,  pulling  at  it  and  adjusting  your 
coat,  you  were  remembering  a  stupid  act  and  enduring 
agonies  of  regret.  And  this  reminds  you  of  something 
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that  happened  when  you  were  very  young  and  at  once, 
while  you  seem  to  be  in  the  dark,  narrow  passage  of  a 
house  in  Battersea,  you  are  crossing  a  garden  in  full 
sunlight  with  the  person  who  then  filled  your  thoughts; 
you  listen  to  him  and  you  see  the  yellow  flowers  of  the 
labumam  and  the  mark  on  your  shoe  and  think  that  you 
are  going  to  cry — ^but  all  you  do  is  to  open  the  door  of  a 
house  in  Battersea  and  step  briskly  along  the  pavement. 
Your  whole  day,  while  you  are  at  work,  and  afterwards, 
when  you  are  seated  at  home  reading  or  mending,  is  a 
succession  of  these  inner  events.  You  are  assailed  by 
every  kind  of  emotion,  from  anger  and  mortification  to 
pure  ecstasy.  Time — which  hands  your  outer  life  to 
you  in  small  grudging  remnants,  measured  off  on  a  clock — 
IS  here  as  free  with  you  as  the  air.  You  can  turn  in  it 
where  you  like,  and  while  your  actions  since  you  awoke 
this  morning  have  occupied  precisely  fifteen  hours  you 
have  in  your  mind  lived  out  half  a  lifetime  of  experience. 
Tlie  whole  of  time,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow, 
falls  round  you  here  and  now;  you  can  dip  your  hands 
in  the  stream  which  ran  past  you  in  last  year’s  sunlight. 
And  this,  Mrs.  Woolf  says,  is  your  real  life.  This  incalcu¬ 
lable  unregulated  creature  is  you,  and  the  really  significant 
moments  are  not  those  in  which  you  appear  as  a  successful 
teacher  or  a  kind  competent  friend,  but  those  moments, 
not  spoken  about  to  anyone,  when  you  laughed,  cried, 
danced,  suffered,  or  were  happy;  with  your  whole  self. 

You  can  see  how  differently  Virginia  Woolf  and  Arnold 
Bennett  would  regard  the  same  young  woman,  as  the 
subject  for  a  novel.  But  now  compare  with  Mrs.  Woolf 
a  writer  whose  preoccupation  with  the  inner  life  of  his 
characters  is  fully  as  sharp  as  hers — D.  H.  Lawrence. 
They  are  alike  in  no  other  respect.  You  can  say  of  Mrs. 
Woolf’s  novels  that  the  action  is  little  more  than  a  fine 
skin,  through  which  you  trace  a  network  of  nerves 
charged  with  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  Lawrence’s  the 
action  is  intensely  sipiificant.  You  can  say  that  it  is 
emotion  issuing  in  action,  issuing,  where  there  is  a  conflict 
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i  between  two  characters,  with  considerable  violence. 

'  Lawrence  is  using  the  most  precise  and  concrete  terms  to 
convey  deep  emotional  experiences.  There  are  times 
when  he  cannot  avoid  becoming  obscure — due  to  what  is, 
I  think,  the  impossibility  of  translating  certain  levels  of 
feeling  directly  into  prose  of  this  order.  Just  as  there  are 
sounds  too  fine  for  human  hearing,  so  there  are  modes  of 
feeling  for  which  no  words  exist.  To  attempt  to  convey 
t  them  in  words  defeats  even  Lawrence,  who  feels  more  and 
more  intensely  than  any  modem  novelist. 

I  Man  desires,  strives,  and  achieves.  There  are  moments 
in  history  when  what  the  artist  desires  seems  possible  of 
I  achievement  because  it  is  not  denied  or  menaced  by  what 
is  outside  him.  He  feels  at  home  in  the  world.  And  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  approve  of  it  so  long  as  he  is 
confident  that  what  he  says  will  be  instantly  and  com¬ 
pletely  understood  by  his  own  world.  Such  moments  do 
not  last.  The  forms  which  express  one  generation’s 
understanding  of  life  are  feeble  and  annoying  to  the  next. 
Thought  has  reached  and  stepped  across  another  boim- 
dary,  and  the  artist  rushes  after  it,  kicking  up  his  heels 
in  the  air  of  a  new  country,  and  to  his  dazzled  eyes  the 
very  stones  and  grass  of  this  country  are  fresh  and  won¬ 
derful  and  he  can  describe  them  a  hundred  times  without 
wearying  of  it. 

What  you  must  realize  is  that  the  novelist  is  always, 
and  in  any  mood,  the  discoverer  of  his  times — ^whether  he 
is  detached  and  assured,  like  a  man  at  his  ease  among 
friends,  or  in  the  temper  of  a  pioneer,  a  reformer,  or  a 
traveller  for  business  or  pleasure.  You  cannot  legislate 
for  him  and  say,  that  one  style  of  writing  is  bad  in  itself 
and  another  good.  To  say  that  Hemingway  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence  both  employ  direct  concrete  narrative  and 
a  colloquial  turn  of  speech  tells  you  nothing  of  the 
lightest  value  about  either  of  them.  It  does  not  make 
the  only  judgment  it  is  permissible  to  pass  on  a  novelist — 
since  it  does  not  tell  you  that  Hemingway’s  capacity  for 
feeling  is  clumsy  and  insensitive  where  Lawrence’s  is 
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exquisitely  sensitive.  The  craft  of  the  novelist — ^when 
by  craft  you  mean  mere  technical  skill — ^is  not  worth 
(bussing.  The  quality  of  a  novel,  and  its  human  value, 
escape  all  but  the  most  meagre  definition  in  technical 
I  terms.  When  I  read  Hemingway,  part  of  my  mind  is 
J  filled  with  admiration  for  the  skill  with  which  he  does 
what  he  set  himself  to  do.  A  deeper  instinct  assures  me 
'^that  it  was  not  worth  doing.  Hemingway’s  attitude  to 
experience  is  shallow,  over-sophisticated,  and  uselessly 
violent.  The  other  day  I  read  of  some  new  composer  as 
a  “  hot-jazz  genius.”  Hemingway  is  the  ”  hot-jazz 
genius  ”  of  the  modem  novel,  and  the  respect  you  pay 
him  will  vary  accordingly  as  you  beUeve  or  do  not  believe 
that  modem  hfe  can  worthily  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
”  hot-jazz.” 

In  tmth,  a  novelist  is  to-day  very  unfortunate  in  his 
birth.  His  proper  study  is  hfe  in  all  the  forms  it  assumes 
in  his  time,  and  to-day  the  forms  of  hfe  are  deeply  de¬ 
graded.  Of  no  other  age  was  it  possible  to  say,  as  you  can 
say  of  this,  that  human  values  are  less  considered  than 
the  values  created  by  the  machines.  We  are  not  the 
masters  of  the  machines  which  our  ingenuity  has  created. 
We  are  their  hapless  slaves,  and  we  do  not  use  them  for 
our  lasting  enrichment,  but  are  used  by  them.  You  have 
but  to  look  over  the  disorder  we  please  ourselves  in 
calling  a  civilization  to  see  how  the  needs  and  desires  of 
human  beings  are  served. 

More  than  other  men  the  artist  is  aware  of  this 
cheapening  of  human  values.  The  more  honest  and 
sensitive  he  is  the  more  sharply  it  will  affect  him.  If  he 
cannot  face  it  he  will  run  away  and  write  beautifully 
about  the  past  or  about  an  unreal  present.  Otherwi^ 
he  will  be  driven  to  wrestle  with  it,  and  not  merely  in 
order  to  expose  it,  but  in  the  hope  of  changing  it.  And 
this  is  the  tme  function  of  the  novelist,  and  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  his  existence  and  for  the  rather  exaggerated 
attentions  we  pay  him  as  an  artist.  He  does  not  exist 
only  in  order  to  write  beautifully  or  amusingly.  He  may 
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do  both  and  be  thanked  for  it.  But  his  proper  passion 
—and  all  the  rest  are  not  worth  a  straw — is  to  show  us 
to  ourselves  as  we  are.  It  is  only  by  knowing  what  he 
is  and  of  what  he  is  capable  that  man  can  respect  himself. 
I  believe  with  all  my  that  a  novelist  is  more  important 
than  a  pohtician.  The  politician  merely  exploits  or  is 
afraid  of  our  passions.  'Die  novelist  can  make  us  under¬ 
stand  them.  And  when  we  understand  ourselves,  and 
our  secret  motives  and  desires,  we  can  do  anything,  we 
can  even  get  the  better  of  the  machines. 

The  ways  in  which  a  novel  can  be  constructed  are  too 
many  to  be  important.  They  are  not  the  craft  of  the 
novelist,  but  they  are  determined  by  his  craft — ^which  is 
something  subtler  and  more  significant  than  his  use  of 
words.  His  craft  is  truly  his  capacity  for  Uving.  The 
greater  writer  he  is  the  more  strongly  he  is  forced  to 
abandon  himself  to  experience — since  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  know  himself  and  what  is  outside  himself. 
At  the  same  time  he  must*  try  to  give  a  precise,  honest, 
and  fearless  account  of  it.  But  these  are  not  two  activi¬ 
ties,  but  only  one.  The  mind  which  experiences  is  the 
same  which  communicates  the  experience.  Whoever 
writes  a  great  novel  has  first  felt  deeply,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  writes  it,  his  style,  down  to  the  merest  details 
of  construction,  is  from  first  to  last  determined  by  the 
fineness  or  crudeness,  the  honesty  or  dishonesty,  which  he 
brings  to  his  business  of  interpreter  between  men  and  hfe. 
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To  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union 

By  Malcolm  Muggeridge 

WHO  are  you,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

You  are  the  righteous  minority;  upholders  of 
the  ideal ;  denouncers  of  tyranny  and  injustice; 
lovers  of  truth  and  liberty ;  pacifists  and  saints  and  free- 
lovers  and  philosophers  and  socialists — in  short,  the  elite 
or  vanguard  of  the  nation.  When  Jews  are  oppressed 
in  Germany  you  raise  your  voices  in  protest ;  Sacco  and 
Vanezetti,  the  Meerut  prisoners,  the  Scottsboro’  prisoners 
— ^these  and  a  thousand  other  injustices  you  condemn 
with  eloquence  and  conviction.  The  British  Raj  in  India 
and  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Manchuria  seem  to  you 
to  be  intolerable,  and  you  make  the  wrongs  of  all  subject 
peoples  your  own.  Yet — ^and  here  precisely  Ues  my 
problem — ^you  bow  your  heads  in  the  dust  before  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  established  in  Russia  and 
as  revealed  unto  men  through  the  agency  of  Marx  the 
Father,  Lenin  the  Son,  and  Stalin  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
has  every  single  characteristic  that  you  so  hotly  condemn 
elsewhere,  and  regards  you  and  all  that  you  stand  for  with 
open  and  unrestrained  contempt. 

That  is  to  say,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is 
cruel  and  arrogant ;  scornful  of  truth  and  Uberty ;  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  suffering  of  individuals  and  claisses  and 
conunimities ;  incompetent  and  megalomaniac;  ruth¬ 
lessly  intolerant  of  personal  and  corporate  loyalties; 
hypocritical  and  stupid  and  corrupt,  and  has  reduced  a 
large  population  to  a  condition  of  poverty  and  misery  and 
hopelessness  that  has  to  be  seen  to  be  beheved.  None-the- 
less,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  you  sniff  roimd  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  with  craven  adulation  like 
dogs  round  ordure. 

It  may  seem  a  little  impertinent  on  my  part  to  speak 
so  confidently  of  the  nature  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  You  too  have  visited  Russia,  and  what  you 
saw  there  served  in  most  cases  only  to  confirm  your 
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opinions  and  enthusiasms.  Nearness  lent  enchantment 
to  your  view,  and  you  returned  from  your  conducted 
excursions  to  write  and  lecture  and  orate  with,  if  any¬ 
thing,  increased  fervour.  Who  am  I,  you  may  well  ask, 
to  back  ,my  judgment  and  observation  against,  for 
instance,  experienced,  though  aged  social  investigators  like 
the  Webbs,  or  talented  Jewish  journalists  like  Maurice 
Hindus,  or  distinguished  scientists  like  Julian  Huxley, 
or  famous  men-of-letters,  like  Bernard  Shaw?  Here  I 
have  to  be  dogmatic.  It  is  a  question  of  my  word  against 
theirs ;  and  naturally,  unless  I  was  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  rightness  of  my  opinion,  and  had  been  able  to 
confirm  it  again  and  again  in  the  light  of  actual  facts 
and  experiences,  I  should  hesitate  flatly  to  contradict 
such  reputable  testimony. 

After,  however,  spending  some  eight  months  in  Russia ; 
after  going  about  the  country  a  good  deal ;  after  a  large 
number  of  conversations  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people ;  after  seeing  a  lot  of  plays  and  films ;  after  reading 
a  lot  of  newspapers  and  listening  to  a  lot  of  speeches ; 
after  generally,  as  the  Americans  put  it,  “  making 
contact  ”  with  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  its 
personnel  and  its  victims,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  it  existed  anywhere  else  and  in  any  other  terms,  you 
would  find  it  even  more  intolerable  than  I  do ;  condenm 
it  more  emphatically;  hold  meetings  and  write  joint 
letters  to  the  Press  protesting  against  it  at  least  as 
fervidly  as  you  do  against,  say,  slavery  in  Liberia  or 
police  excesses  in  India. 

This  curious  contradictoriness  in  you  is,  to  me  at 
least,  more  interesting  than  the  Soviet  rdgime.  Indeed, 
the  ^viet  rdgime  as  such  is  not  particularly  interesting. 
Its  precise  historical  significance  will  only  be  calculable 
when  it  can  be  looked  back  on  from  a  decent  distance; 
and  its  present  absurdities  and  tragedies  strikingly 
resemble,  and  are  only  more  exaggerated  than,  the 
absurdities  and  tragedies  of  the  contemporary  world  in 
general.  There  is  nothing  new  about  its  theory  or  its 
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practice ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  agree  with  an  American 
professor — one  of  those  American  professors  whose 
scholarship  is  deplorable  and  whose  conversation  is 
delightful — ^who  said  that  he  liked  the  earher  phases 
of  the  Soviet  regime  because  then  it  was  one  big, 
joUv  racket,  but  that  now  it  had  split  up  into  a  lot  of 
little  rackets  he  found  it  very  much  hke  any  other 
r6gime,  only  more  disorderly  and  inefficient.  It  is 
probable,  I  think,  that  future  historians  will  find  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
imreality  and  extravagance  of  the  times,  and  will  see  in 
the  Five  Year  Plan  a  grotesque  and  characteristically 
Russian  equivalent  of  American  Big  Business. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  your  attitude  towards  the  Soviet 
regime  is,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  more  significant 
and  illuminating  than  the  regime  itself.  Why  do  you 
dote  on  it  so,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  ?  What 
are  you  after?  What’s  your  game?  You  hke  peace 
and  the  League  of  Nations  don’t  you  ?  But,  dear  Friends 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  belUcosity  of  von  Papen  is  as  a 
voice  piping  in  the  wilderness  compared  with  the  belli¬ 
cosity  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  You  like 
people  to  have  the  vote  and  to  be  able  to  say  what  they 
think,  don’t  you?  But,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Russia  no  one  can  speak  or  write  or  even  think 
anything  at  all  distasteful  to  six  or  seven  megalomaniac 
and  not  very  intelligent  bosses  without  risking  his  life. 
As  for  voting — ^it  is  a  forgotten  institution.  The  political 
and  social  and  economic  rights  of  a  Soviet  worker  or 
peasant  are  less,  infinitely  less,  than  those  of  a  negro  in 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  he  has  no  rights.  In  fact, 
even  more  than  in  Oriental  countries,  he  exists  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  a  handful  of  masters;  in  the  last  resort, 
of  one  master.  You  hke  people  to  have  enough  to  eat 
and  to  wear,  and  somewhere  tolerable  to  Uve,  don’t  you? 
But,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Russia  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  lacks  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  good  proportion 
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TO  FRIENDS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

irican  of  population  is  starving.  You  are  people  of  taste 
vhose  '''h®  deplore  vulgarity  in  art,  and  sensationalism,  and 
)n  is  sentimentality,  aren’t  you?  But,  dear  Friends  of  the 
bases  Soviet  Union,  in  Russia,  practically  speaking,  no  art  that 
big,  is  not  vulgar  and  sensational  and  sentimental  is  allowed, 
ot  of  What,  then,  is  one  to  make  of  you?  At  home  you 
other  despise  the  taste  of  the  general;  m  Russia,  where  no 
It  is  other  taste  is  permissible,  you  are-  in  ecstacies.  You 
1  the  t'lrn  up  your  noses  when  the  popular  press  exploits,  for 
h  the  circulation  purposes,  the  obscene  details  of  some  murder 
ee  in  or  divorce  case ;  in  Russia,  when,  by  means  of  a  State 
ically  trial,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  exploits  the  same 
emotions,  only  in  a  more  savage  and  unrestrained  form, 
oviet  yo'i  exult.  Tom  Mann  gets  six  months  for  refusing  to 
leant  promise  not  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  you  pour  out 
you  righteous  indignation  with  a  warmth  and  sincerity  that 
Vhat  does  you  credit;  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
)eace  '*  liquidates  ”  miUions  of  kulaks,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ends  priests,  everyone  who  has  your  socied  background  and 
as  a  shares  your  views  and  aspirations,  and  you  glorify 
3elli-  its  name.  !]^ofound  is  your  contempt  for  the  obtuseness 
like  and  prejudices  of,  for  instance,  British  colonial  officials ; 
they  i  little,  scrubby  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Foreign  OfiSce,  who, 
)viet  outside  Russia,  would  bore  you  if  he  did  not  revolt  you, 
hink  wins  your  inunediate  esteem. 

jiiac  Again,  putting  aside  opinions,  take  your  reactions  to 
life,  actual  facts.  I  am  certain  that  if  an  elementary  schoolboy 
tical  of  average  intelligence  got  into  a  train  at  Moscow  and 
r  or  travelled  across  the  Ukraine,  even  though,  like  you,  he 
0  in  was  accompanied  by  obsequious  Intourist  guides,  by  the 
fact,  time  he  reached  Odessa  he  would  be  aware  that  he  had 
any  passed  through  a  melancholy,  famished  country  whose 
sort,  agriculture  was  derelict,  whose  fields  were  weed-ridden 
eat  and  unploughed,  whose  population  was  wretched  and 
ou?  starving;  yet  you,  the  flower  of  our  intelligentsia,  writers 
the  of  books,  editors  of  newspapers,  lecturers  and  givers  of 
jply  wireless  talks,  instructors  of  pubUc  opinion,  professors 
tion  and  enlightened  pohticians  —  you  travel  across  the 
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Ukraine  and  return  with  golden  tales  of  successful  collec¬ 
tive  farms,  and  of  a  happy,  ardent,  well-fed,  class¬ 
conscious  peasantry. 

How,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  do  you  come 
to  be  so  easily  gulled  ?  Given  the  fact  that  your  predilec¬ 
tions  are  all  in  favour  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  protetariat, 
and  that  Soviet  salesmanship  is  adept,  and  thatyour  stay  in 
Russia  is  usually  short,  and  that  most  of  it  is  occupied  with 
conducted  excursions — even  then,  to  hear  scientists  with 
inteniational  reputations*  naively  repeating  statistics  so 
fantastic  that  they  have  become  popular  jokes  amongst 
those  whose  prosperity  they  purport  to  express  1  To 
hear  famous  economists  draw  ponderous  conclusions  from 
the  “  stabiUty  ”  of  the  rouble  which  has  been  so  recklessly 
depreciated  that,  when  I  left  Russia  three  months  ago, 
its  exchange  value  was  two  hxmdred  to  the  pound,  and 
falling  rapidly  !  To  hear  earnest  social  workers  describe 
in  glowing  terms  the  manner  in  which  Soviet  children  are 
cared  for  when,  so  appaling  is  the  under-nourishment 
in  Russia,  it  will  take,  on  a  moderate  estimate  and 
assuming  conditions  improve  in  the  inunediate  future,  two 
generations  for  the  population  to  recover  from  its  effects! 

I  have  collected  a  number  of  these  absurdities,  and 
will  quote  two  from  Professor  Julian  Huxley’s  book, 
“  A  Scientist  Among  the  Soviets.” 

“  While  we  were  in  Russia,”  the  Professor  writes,  ”  a  German 
town-planning  expert  was  travelling  over  the  huge  Siberian 
spaces  in  a  special  train  with  a  staff  of  assistants.  ^X^ere  cities 
are  to  arise,  he  stops  for  a  few  days,  picks  out  the  best  site,  lays 
down  the  broad  outlines  of  the  future  city,  and  passes  on,  leaving 
the  details  to  be  filled  in  by  architects  and  engineers  who  remain.” 

"  Highly  placed  personages,”  he  writes  fiuther  on  in  the 
book,  "  now  and  again  give  a  good  example  by  taking  part  in  a 
subotnik  (that  is,  voluntary  labour) .  Congestion  of  unloaded  goods 
wagons  in  the  cities  has  been  a  frequent  source  of  food-shortage 
and  economic  trouble  in  Russia.  Accordingly  imloading  fo^ 
from  trucks  is  a  favourable  object  for  these  volunteer  gangs; 
and  one  is  told  that  Stalin  hims^  sometimes  comes  down  to  the 
Moscow  goods  sidings  to  help.” 

Presumably,  if  a  fellow  scientist  told  the  Professor 
that  he  had  devised  an  apparatus  that  demonstrated  the 
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practicability  of  perpetual  motion,  he  would,  before 
advertising  the  discovery,  ask  to  see  the  apparatus,  or 
at  least  make  some  rather  searching  inquiries  about  it ; 
the  above  statements,  palpably  ridiculous,  proved  so 
conclusively  by  the  most  superficial  investigation,  he 
accepts  at  their  face  value  and  faithfully  records. 

No  one  supposes  wilful  deception.  You  do  not  know 
that  you  have  been  gulled,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  You  believe  what  you  say  and  write.  Only 
how  does  it  happen  that  you  say  and  write  such 
nonsense  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  your  newspapers  and 
periodicals  such  as  the  “  Manchester  Guardian  ”  and  the 
"  New  Statesman,”  in  other  respects  truthful  and 
conscientious,  publish  news  and  views  about  the  Soviet 
r^ime  that  are  less  related  to  the  facts  of  the  case  than 
the  wildest  scare  stories  of  the  popular  press  ? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  terribly  simple.  A  ghastly, 
fearful  answer.  You  are  indulgent  towards  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat  because,  in  a  sort  of  way,  you  are, 
or  would  hke  to  be,  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  your¬ 
selves.  You  are  frustrated  revolutionaries,  and  the 
spectacle  of  a  revolutionary  government  in  actual 
existence  so  intoxicates  you  that  you  fall  on  your  knees, 
senses  swooning,  in  awed  worship.  Like  plain  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  virtuous  women  fawning  on  brazen  promiscuity 
you  fawn  on  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  When 
you  hear  of  comrade  so  and  so  being  taken  for  a  ride  you 
unconsciously  lick  your  lips  over  the  prospect  of  tal^g 
I  councillor  so  and  so,  who  opposes  your  scheme  for  giving 
free  milk  to  elementary  school  children,  for  a  ride.  The 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  all-powerful  and  mouths 
your  aspirations ;  and  you,  who  have  for  so  long  had  to 
be  content  with  spinning  your  ideas  into  words,  see  in  it 
the  possibility  of  translating  them  suddenly  into  deeds. 
Seeing  this,  you  adore;  and  adoring,  you  easily  become 
propaganda-fodder. 

■  At  home  you  are,  after  all,  a  little  community  existing 
on  its  own  and  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  your  fellow- 
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countrymen.  However  confident  you  may  be  of  repre¬ 
senting  all  that  is  most  advanced  and  enlightened  in  the 
nation  you  are  still  a  minority,  and  take  Uttle  direct 
part  in  the  business  of  government;  are  essentially 
lookers-on;  talkers  and  thinkers  and  agitators.  The 
“  broad  ”  or  “  toiling  ”  masses  are,  on  the  whole,  strangely 
indifferent  to  your  concern  for  their  welfare  and  advance¬ 
ment.  It  is  with  difficulty,  and  rarely,  that  you  can 
get  yourselves  elected  to  Parliament,  let  alone  entrusted 
with  absolute  authority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
became  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  you  could  afford 
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to  be  indifferent  to  the  "  broad  ”  or  “  toiling  ”  masses,  be* 
They  would  not  matter  then.  me 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  Ues  the  real  attraction  of  the  so 

Soviet  rdgime  in  your  eyes.  It  shows  you  an  attainable  sla 

bridge  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete.  It  shows  ou 

you  a  means  of  putting  your  ideas,  not  approximately,  yo 

but  exactly  into  practice ;  how  you  can  become  men  of  sel 

action  without  having  to  compromise  or  to  lay  yourselves  ! 
open  to  the  reproaches  of  your  less  successful,  and  in 
t  Wefore  more  consistent,  comrades ;  a  way  of  enjoying  un-  st 

restricted  power  without  sacrificing  one  iota  of  your  faith.  !  y( 
How  much  more  agreeable  it  is  to  write  decrees  than  ai 

to  write  pamphlets !  How  much  more  agreeable  to  ei 

give  orders  than  to  canvas  constituents  !  How  delightful  it 

to  fashion,  instead  of  project,  a  world  fit  for  an  enlightened  ci 

intelligentsia  to  hve  in,  and  to  prove  the  excellence  of  in 

ideas,  not  by  argument,  but  by  sitting  in  the  Kremlin  ol 

and  commanding  their  adoption.  You  have  fed  for  many  oi 

years  on  the  consciousness  of  your  own  superiority.  It  ti 

is  not  a  wholly  satisfying  diet,  and  leaves  a  man  in  old  age  0 

lean  and  bitter.  Add  to  it  power,  a  vitamin,  and  you  N 

become  swollen  and  magnificent.  You  become  a  dictator-  k 

ship  of  the  proletariat.  tl 

The  fact  is,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  n 

Soviet  rdgime  is  you ;  and  when  you  visit  Russia  you  are  o 

delighted  not  so  much  because  of  anything  you  see  there  it 

as  l^ause  it  is,  for  you,  a  home  from  home.  In  so  far  as  a 

you  have  tried  to  put  your  ideas  into  practice  the  results  ! 
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have  been  mostly  unsatisfying.  Your  tilts  against 
marriage  with  promiscuous  lechery  have  left  you 
exhausted  rather  than  triumphant;  Russia  is  a  land 
where  divorce  and  abortions  are  free  for  all,  and  the 
Moscow  trams  still  run.  Your  political  careers  have  been 
short  and  unproductive ;  Russia  is  a  land  whose  legisla¬ 
tion  embodies  your  ideas,  and  the  streets  of  Moscow  are 
still  crowded  with  people  coming  and  going.  Yom 
enemies,  who  got  seconds  where  you  got  firsts  and  were 
reckoned  dull  dogs  where  you  were  reckoned  brilliant, 
find  their  way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  you  five  in 
obscure  neglect ;  Russia  is  a  land  where  the  mighty  have 
been  pulled  down  from  their  seats  and  the  humble  and 
meek  exalted,  where  you  have  been  exalted.  At  least 
so  it  seems  to  you.  Actually  you  have  long  ago  been 
slaughtered.  Since,  however,  the  slaughter  was  carried 
out  in  your  name,  and  in  accordance  with  principles  that 
you  approve,  you  cannot  be  expected  to  relate  it  to  your¬ 
selves. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  you  in  general  and 
in  detail;  and  just  as  Bloomsbury  is  the  best  place  to 
study  it,  Moscow  is  the  best  place  to  study  you.  Like 
you,  its  energy  arises  out  of  frustration  and  envy  and  hate 
and  appetite  for  power.  Like  you,  having  been  unable 
either  to  dominate,  or  lose  itself  in,  European  civilization, 
it  has  fallen  back  on  wanting  to  destroy  European 
civilization.  Like  you,  it  fishes  in  troubled  waters ;  only, 
instead  of  championing  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Santa  Sofia  to  Christianity,  it  champions  the  salvation 
of  the  toiling  masses  of  Turkey  from  capitaUst  exploita¬ 
tion  ;  only,  instead  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  desiccated 
Oriental  demagogue  hke  Gandhi,  it  instructs  Jawahalal 
Nehru  in  proletarian  soUdarity ;  only,  instead  of  patronis¬ 
ing  corrupt  Chinese  poHticians,  it  invites  them  to  tea  with 
the  Cominterm.  The  Kremlin  is  full  of  ghosts.  Sex 
reform  and  the  emancipation  of  women  stalk  its 
corridors;  free  love  and  co-education  are  dim  echoes  in 
its  halls ;  proportional  representation  and  humane  killing 
are  written  faintly  on  its  walls.  It  is  as  though  thousands 
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of  little  streams — all  your  causes  and  slogans  and  attitudes 
— ^jwured  into  Russia  to  msdce  one  muddy,  turbulent 
whirlpool.  It  is  as  though  each  progressive  society  and 
model  colony  packed  up  its  tents  and  pilgrimaged  to 
Moscow. 

This  is  the  froth.  The  incoherent  fury  underneath 
the  froth  would  make  even  you,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nomads  as  you  are,  draw  back  in  horror.  But  you 
dare  not  look  on  it.  You  dare  not  face  the  mood  it 
would  engender  in  you.  Having  for  so  long  prided 
yourselves  on  being  ministers  of  progress,  you  dare  not 
recognise  your  real  role — camp  followers  of  a  barbarian 
army.  You  have  been  protected  by  the  civilised 
institutions  you  attack  from  suffering  the  consequences 
of  the  disintegration  you  advocate.  In  Russia  disintegra¬ 
tion  has  really  come  to  pass.  The  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  has  created  a  lawless,  absurd  desert;  and 
you,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  crawling  about 
in  it  or  admiring  it  from  afar  at  so  many  guineas  a 
thousand  words,  see,  Uke  mirages,  your  own  dingy  hopes 
flourishing  in  it. 

"  Rien  de  plus  dangereux,”  Taine  writes,  "  qu’une  id^ 
gdndrale  dans  des  cerveaux  dtroits  et  vides ;  comme  ils  sent  vides 
elle  n’y  rencontre  aucun  savoir  qui  lui  fasse  obstacle ;  conune  ils 
sont  dtroits,  elle  ne  tarde  pas  k  les  occuper  tout  entiers.  D6s 
lors  ils  ne  s'appartiennent  plus,  ils  sont  maltrisds  par  elle;  elle 
agit  en  eux,  et  par  eux;  au  sens  propre  du  mot,  I’homme  est 
possddd.  Quelque  chose  qui  n’est  pas  lui,  im  parasite  monstreux, 
une  pensde  dtrang^re  et  (hsproportionde  vit  en  lui,  s’y  ddveloppe 
et  y  engendre  les  volont^s  nudfaisantes  dont  elle  est  grosse.  I 
ne  prdvoyait  pas  qu’il  les  atirait,  il  ne  savait  pas  ce  que  contient 
son  dogme,  quelles  consequences  venimeuses  et  meutrieres  vont 
en  sortir.  Elies  en  sortent  fatalement,  tour  a  tour  et  sous  la 
pression  des  circonstances,  d’abord  les  consequences  anarchique, 
maintenant  les  consequences  despotique." 

Karl  Marx  and  you  have  provided  the  General  Idea, 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  provided  the 
empty,  narrow  mind.  The  result  is  the  Soviet  regime 
before  which  you  grovel  as  people  once  grovelled  before  a 
casket  containing  Marat's  heart. 
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s  When  I  consider  how  your  fatuous  idiocies  have 
t  mocked  the  unhappy  Russian  population,  and  aroused 
1  false  hopes  and  expectations  amongst  victims  of  economic 
)  distress  in  other  countries,  and  in  some  cases  led  them, 
*to  their  subsequent  bitter  regret,  to  emigrate  with  their 
I  families  to  the  proletarian  paradise  you  have  so  fulsomely 
[  advertised,  there  to  starve  and  suffer  and  curse  your 
I  names ;  when  I  recollect  that  Bernard  Shaw  gaily  assured 
aMoscowaudiencethat  neither  they  nor  any  other  Russians 
were  short  of  food,  and  that  Sidney  Webb  "  hotly  repudi¬ 
ated  ”  the  malicious  slander  that  there  was  forced  labour 
in  Russia  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Press 
boasts  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  political  prisoners 
working  under  the  direction — that  is,  the  guns — of  the 
Ogpu;  when  I  reckon  up  your  private  and  published 
reactions  to  the  Soviet  rdgime,  you,  with  your  General 
Idea,  seem  to  me  more  contemptible,  if  not  more 
dangerous,  than  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  with 
its  empty,  narrow  mind. 

;  No  worse  fate  can  befall  a  society,  dear  Friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  than  to  faU  into  your  hands.  A  General 
Idea  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  tyrants.  Individual 
tyrants  have  their  moods,  and  must  at  last  die;  it  is 
inflexible  and  immortal.  Individual  tyrants  only  require 
a  sense  of  personal  supremacy,  only  destroy  whoever  and 
whatever  challenges  their  personal  supremacy ;  it  destroys 
j  everything  and  everyone,  is  the  essence  of  destruction — in 
towns,  a  darkness,  a  paralysis ;  in  the  country,  a  blight, 
sterility.  Shouting  monotonously  its  empty  formula — a 
classless,  socialist  society — ^it  attacks  with  methodical 
barbarity,  not  only  men  and  classes  and  institutions,  but 
the  soul  of  a  society.  It  tears  a  society  up  by  the  roots 
and  leaves  it  dead.  “  If  we  go,”  Lenin  said,  ”  we  shall 
slam  the  door  on  an  empty  house.”  ”  Nous  ferons  un 
cimetibre  de  la  France,”  Carrier  said,  “  plutot  que  de  ne  la 
pas  r^gdn^rer  de  notre  mani^re.” 

A  General  Idea  enthroned  takes  no  account  of  the 
nature  of  human  beings,  or  of  their  past  history,  or  of 
their  allegiances.  The  abolition  of  property  is  implicit 
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in  it — ^very  well,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
decrees  the  abolition  of  property  and  thereby  creates  a 
situation  in  which  the  most  vile  manifestations  of  the 
instinct  to  possess  can  have  free  play.  The  aboHtion  of 
classes  is  implicit  in  it — ^very  well,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  decrees  the  abolition  of  classes  and  thereby 
creates  a  situation  in  which  economic  and  social  and 
political  privilege  can  be  exercised  without  restraint,  order 
or  limitation.  The  abolition  of  the  family  is  implicit  in 
it — ^very  well,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  decrees 
the  abolition  of  the  family  and  thereby  creates  a  situation 
in  which  sex  becomes  more  obscene  than  in  the  most 
filthy  brothel  or  strait-laced  marriage  or  enlightened 
necking  party. 

All  you  who  have  hoped  that  your  own  pet  utopia 
was  being  created  in  Russia ;  all  you  who  have  believed 
that  classlessness  and  sex  equality  and  new  social  values 
and  so  on  were  being  fostered  by  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  should  at  least  realize  what  is  really  being 
done  and  the  price  that  is  being  paid  by  the  Russian 
population.  AJl  you  idealists  and  pacifists  and  despairing 
persons  who  look  hopefully  towards  Moscow  should  at 
least  realize  the  nature  of  the  thing  you  admire.  If, 
having  realized,  you  still  admire — ^well  and  good.  It  is 
a  point  of  view.  If,  so  obsessed  are  you  by  your  General 
Idea,  that  you  genuinely  approve  its  slow  enslavement  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  million  people,  its  slow  consumption 
of  the  wealth — ^gold,  food,  evei^hing — of  an  enormous 
country — ^well  and  good.  It  is  a  point  of  view.  The 
unforgivable  thing — ^and  the  thing  of  which  you  have 
notably  been  guilty,  dear  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
is  to  pretend,  wilfully  or  imconsciously,  that  your  General 
Idea  has  brought,  or  can  conceivably  bring  to  Russia 
happiness  or  prosperity  or  hope  or  peace  as  these  have 
hitherto  been  understood  in  the  world.  It  has  brought 
fear  and  despair  and  want ;  it  has  degraded  every  Imd 
of  value,  moral  and  spiritual  and  aesthetic ;  it  has  made 
life  for  millions  of  people  so  empty  and  aimless  that  they 
seem  scarcely  to  live  at  all — only  to  fear  and  breathe. 
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I  cannot  ima^e  any  worse  possibility  even  in  this 
unhappy  uncertain  time  than  that  you  should  be  able  to 
enthrone  your  General  Idea  elsewhere.  The  fact  that 
its  first  meal  would  be  you,  though  just,  would  be  no 
compensation  for  its  subsequent  ravages.  Your  attitude 
towards  the  Soviet  regime  shows  how  little  you  realise 
the  General  Idea’s  potentialities.  Even  so,  I  notice  that 
few,  if  any,  of  you  venture  to  exchange  the  capitalist 
tyranny  you  denounce  for  the  proletarian  bliss  whose 
praises  you  sing  so  lustily;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  working  class  organisations  with  which  you  are 
connected  profoundly  distrust  your  General  Idea  and  the 
political  progranune  you  deduce  from  it. 

You  are  unquestionably  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
age;  and  I  shall  treasure  as  a  blessed  memory  the 
spectacle  of  you  travelling  with  radiant  optimism  through 
a  famished  countryside ;  wandering  in  happy  bands  about 
squalid,  overcrowded  towns;  listening  with  unshakable 
faith  to  the  fatuous  outpourings  of  carefully  trained 
Intourist  guides ;  repeating,  hke  school  children  a 
multiplication  table,  the  bogus  statistics  and  dreary 
slogans  that  roll  continuously — a  dry,  melancholy  wind — 
over  the  emptiness  of  Soviet  Russia.  There,  I  used  to 
think,  an  office-holder  in  some  local  branch  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Union ;  there  a  Godly  Quaker  who  once  had 
tea  with  Gandhi;  there  an  inveigher  against  the  Means 
Test  and  the  Blasphemy  Laws ;  there  a  staunch  upholder 
of  free  trade  and  speech ;  there  a  preventer  of  cruelty  to 
animals ;  there  scarred  and  worthy  veterans  of  a  hunffied 
battles  for  truth  and  freedom — ^all,  all  chanting  the 
praises  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  It  was  as 
though  the  Salvation  Army  had  turned  out  with  bands 
and  banners  in  honour  of  some  ferocious  tribal  deity,  or 
as  though  a  highbrow  critic  had  hailed  “  Cavalcade  ” 
as  the  greatest  masterpiece  since  Shakespeare,  or  as 
though  the  organ  of  a  vegetarian  society  had  issued  a 
passionate  plea  for  cannib^sm. 
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Night  in  a  Train 


By  K,  SwinsteaJSmttA 

The  child  had  been  getting  steadily  worse.  I  had 
seen  that,  although,  of  course,  I  know  nothing 
about  babies;  but  anyone  could  have  seen  that 
there  was  something  very  wrong.  The  atmosphere,  apart 
from  anyt^g  else,  was  enough  to  kill  off  an  adult  let 
alone  an  infant,  for  there  were  eight  of  us,  apart  from  the 
baby,  in  that  second  class  carriage.  The  door  leading 
into  the  corridor  was  shut  fast — ^the  great  fat  Italian 
animal  sitting  in  the  comer  had  seen  to  that.  The  window 
at  my  end  was  shut  too.  Of  course,  directly  I  entered 
the  train  I  had  let  it  down — one  has  to  show  these 
foreigners  that  one  is  not  frightened  of  them — ^but  the 
father  of  the  baby  had  made  a  commotion — “  il  bambino  ” 
he  had  cried,  pointing  to  the  little  wax  thing  which  lay 
in  the  girl’s  arms - 

"  The  baby  would  be  much  better  for  a  little  air,”  I 
had  said  in  my  rather  halting  Italian  but  he  had  just 
repeated,  ”  il  bambino,”  unhappily,  and  the  girl  had 
looked  at  me  with  big,  round,  tired  eyes  and  had  tried 
to  make  a  screen  roimd  the  baby’s  head  with  a  newspaper. 
So  I  gave  in  and  prepared  for  an  unpleasant  night. 

I  had  entered  the  train  at  9.30  p.m.  scheduled  to 
reach  Rome  at  10  a.m.  It  was  now  11.30  and  we  didn’t 
get  to  Naples  until  6  the  next  morning.  We  were  still 
hurtling  though  Calabria  and  it  was  just  possible  to  see 
the  outlines  of  the  hills  with  here  and  there  httle  lights 
like  beacons.  I  had  been  sketching  down  near  Sellia 
Marina  and  in  spite  of  the  dirt  it  had  been  well  worth  it. 
People  told  me  before  I  went  that  it  wasn’t  safe  to 
wander  about  Calabria  alone.  ”  Well,”  I  said,  ”  if  it’s 
not  safe  for  an  ugly  old  English  Spinster  in  the  fifties, 
it’s  certainly  a  place  to  see.” 

At  10.30  someone  had  turned  the  lights  off  in  the 
carriage — ^the  fat  impleasant  thing  in  the  comer,  1 
suspect,  and  everything  looked  grotesque  with  only  the 
blue  safety  light  burning.  Opposite  the  animal  sat  a 
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vicious  little  mongrel  with  unpleasant  watery  eyes  and  a 
horrible  mouth.  He  had  been  groaning  and  twisting  and 
making  a  fuss  because  he  wasn’t  comfortable.  Half  the 
time  he  was  looking  under  his  eyelids  at  the  belonging 
of  a  thin,  dark  man  who  sat  next  to  me.  She  was  a 
pretty  little  thing  in  the  Italian  manner.  She  had  gone 
to  sleep  with  her  head  in  his  lap.  He  stroked  her  shoulders 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  both  gestures  quite 
mechanical.  He  yawned  a  good  deal  and  his  breath  was 
anything  but  pleasant.  I  eyed  him  coldly  once  or  twice 
and  he  did  have  the  decency  to  put  his  hand  up  to  his 
mouth  but  this  didn’t  last — an  unpleasant  t5q)e,  but 
drawable.  The  only  other  person  besides  the  little  trio 
opposite  me  was  an  insignificant  man.  He  was  asleep 
when  I  entered  the  train  and  got  out  at  Naples  still  half 
asleep.  Opposite  me  the  young  wife  leaned  heavily 
against  her  husband’s  shoulder.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl 
but  I  could  only  see  distinctly  the  line  of  her  long  white 
neck  and  the  smudge  of  white  that  was  the  baby’s  face. 
It  lay  there  in  the  crook  of  her  arm  in  a  shawl  and  its 
very  stillness  and  unconsciousness  showed  up  in  even 
greater  contrast  the  full-blooded  aliveness  of  the  rest  of 
the  sleepers.  Yes,  it  certainly  looked  more  waxen  than 
it  had  when  I  first  looked  at  it. 

I  began  to  get  ready  for  the  night.  I  always  take  with 
me  a  little  attachd  case  filled  with  things ;  for  instance,  a 
dean  towel,  soap  and  eau-de-cologne  are  indispensable. 
I  always  have  the  towel  washed  at  the  Hotel  I  am  staying 
at  in  preparation  for  the  next  journey  and  so  on.  I  also 
pack  a  little  chocolate  and  a  few  biscuits  in  case  there  is 
no  restaurant  car,  which  often  happens;  also  a  pair  of 
bedroom  slippers,  a  woollen  cap — for  I  don’t  care  to  lean 
my  head  against  the  seats  abroad — and  my  own  small, 
down  pillow,  for  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that  English 
people  use  the  station  pillows,  whose  cases  may  be  clean 
but  whose  insides  are  most  certainly  not.  I  also  carry  a 
thermos  of  tea  and  two  cups.  Someone  is  generally  so 
grateful  of  a  cup  of  tea  on  a  journey  although  what  kind 
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of  tea  my  Calabrian  proprietor  had  put  up  I  did  not  know. 
So  when  I  had  arranged  myself  and  put  my  hat  and  shoes 
on  the  rack  and  the  pillow  imder  my  shoulders  and  the 
case  in  my  lap,  I  leant  forward  and  said  in  my  rather  slow 
Italian — 

“  Would  your  wife  like  a  cup  of  tea?  ” 

He  was  most  grateful  and  so  was  his  wife  in  a  more 
subdued  way.  She  smiled  shyly  at  me  and  drank  the 
tea.  Then  I  made  him  have  a  cup  too. 

“  You  are  going  to  Naples,”  I  said,  ”  please  answer 
slowly  because  my  ItaUan  is  not  very  good.” 

”  Yes,  to  Naples.  I  am  from  Naples,  but  my  wife  is 
from  the  south,  from  Catanzaro,  and  she  wished  to  have 
her  baby  at  her  mother’s  home,  that  is  understandable, 
yes?  ” 

"  She  doesn’t  look  very  strong,”  I  said. 

”  It  is  only  a  fortnight  since  our  Uttle  one  was  bora, 
but  my  holiday  is  finished  and  I  must  return — ^but  ever 
since  he  was  bom  he  has  been  ill — ^like  this,  no  crying,  so 
little  milk  he  takes.”  “  Yes,”  said  the  girl,  “  so  little 
milk.” 

I  saw  that  it  was  a  relief  for  them  to  talk  so  we  went 
on  in  a  whisper.  He  was  nearly  mad  with  anxiety  I 
could  see.  He  touched  the  baby  repeatedly ;  took  off  its 
socks  and  chaffed  its  Uttle  waxen  feet ,  he  took  one  of  the 
tiny  limp  hands  and  chaffed  that  too. 

“  When  he  was  bom,”  he  whispered  to  me,  "  he  would 
hold  my  finger  so  hard  that  I  could  not  get  it  away.” 

He  told  his  Uttle  wife  to  try  the  breast  again,  and 
helped  her  as  she  feebly  undid  the  buttons,  watching 
anxiously  as  she  pressed  the  Uttle  thing  against  her.  She 
smiled  at  me  above  the  baby’s  head  with  dark,  tired  eyes. 
Of  course  it  was  no  good.  The  waxen  eyelids  fluttered 
for  a  moment  and  opened  and  then  closed  again  as  she 
laid  him  down,  just  like  a  German  doU  with  eyes  made  to 
open  and  shut. 

”  If  I  were  you,”  I  said  to  the  husband,  ”  I  should  get 
her  feet  up— this  long  journey  is  too  much  for  her.”  I 
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went  into  the  corridor  with  the  two  teacups.  I  wanted  to 
wash  them  and  put  them  away — ^it’s  senseless  having  dirty 
things  in  a  case  when  they  might  be  clean.  It  was  cooler 
in  the  corridor  and  the  light  made  me  blink.  There  were 
no  people  about  because  we  were  the  only  second  class 
carriage  in  that  coach ;  the  rest  were  first  and  empty — so 
stupid,  but  there  it  is.  The  next  coach  was  third  class  by 
the  sound  of  it.  I  thought  how  jammed  it  must  be  and 
the  smell  didn’t  bear  thinking  about,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  sketched  some  of  the  types  all  the  same. 

When  I  pulled  open  the  door  of  my  compartment  the 
nastiness  of  the  atmosphere  hit  me  in  the  face.  I  left  the 
door  open  an  inch  hoping  that  it  wouldn’t  be  noticed  but 
before  I  had  felt  my  way  to  my  seat  the  fat  animal  had 
slammed  it  too  with  a  grunt. 

The  girl  was  lying  on  the  seat  now  and  looked  more 
comfortable.  I  gave  her  a  handkerchief  sprinkled  with 
eau-de-cologne  to  smell,  and  she  thanked  me  with  her 
eyes.  He  was  sitting  on  the  little  bit  of  seat  left  to  him 
gazing  out  into  the  scudding  darkness  and  then  looking 
at  the  inscrutable  little  face  lying  so  placidly  in  the  fold 
of  its  mother’s  body. 

I  always  find  that  if  I  will  myself  sufificiently  I  can 
make  myself  sleep  whenever  I  wish.  I  certainly  must 
have  dropped  off,  but  not  for  very  long.  I  woke  up  with  a 
start  to  feel  the  train  shuddering  to  a  standstill  with  a 
great  grinding  scrunch  of  brakes.  Then  there  was  a 
tremendous  stillness.  Then  a  great  commotion  started  in 
the  third  class  coach.  I  could  hear  it  even  through  the 
closed  door.  The  signals  must  be  against  us,  I  thought, 
because  I  could  see  we  were  at  no  station  as  not  a  glimmer 
of  light  or  movement  showed  outside.  The  vicious  little 
mongrel  yawned  noisily  and  rubbed  his  watery  eyes.  The 
belonging  of  the  thin  dark  man  sat  up  and  rubbed  her 
eyes.  A  guard  rushed  along  the  corridor  towards  the 
third  class  coach. 

“  Where  are  we?  ”  whined  the  belonging,  looking  at 
the  mongrel. 
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“  I  think,  Signorina,  there  is  something  the  matter, 
he  said. 

The  fat  animal  switched  on  the  light. 

“  Turn  out  the  light,”  I  said,  ”  there  is  a  lady  sleeping 
here.”  He  gave  me  an  ugly  look  but  complied. 

“  What  is  it  ?  Where  are  we  ?  ”  groaned  the  tall 
thin  man,  stretching  in  my  face. 

Then  they  all  b^an  to  talk. 

”  Someone  pulled  the  communication  cord !  ” 

”  It  is  a  plan  to  wreck  the  train  !  ” 

"  Nonsense,”  I  said,  ”  the  signals  are  against  us 
that's  aU.” 

Nevertheless,  they  all  flocked  out  into  the  corridor 
letting  down  the  windows  with  a  snap  and  leaning  far  out 
into  the  cold  night  air. 

”  You  go  and  see  what  it  is,”  I  said  to  the  husband. 
”  m  look  after  her.”  She  still  slept.  All  the  talking  had 
not  waked  her.  She  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  deep 
exhaustion. 

There  was  tremendous  noise  and  confusion  in  the 
corridor  by  this  time.  Men  walked  up  and  down  smoking 
talking  excitedly  and  using  their  hands.  I  began  to 
think  there  really  had  been  an  outrage  of  some  kind  on 
the  line.  If  they  had  removed  a  sleeper  or  something  like 
that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  we  got  on  again,  but 
I  consoled  myself  by  thinking  that  the  Italians  never  do 
things  very  thoroughly,  and  the  thing,  whatever  it  was 
was  probably  easily  remedied — ^when  they  had  all  finished 
talking,  of  course. 

Soon,  however,  a  little  crowd  of  women  and  two  guards 
came  slowly  along  carrying  something.  I  heard  them  go 
into  the  first  class  carriage  next  door.  I  heard  a  moan  too. 
I  was  rather  annoyed  not  to  be  able  to  go  and  see  what 
was  happening  but  I  had  promised  to  stay  with  the  poor 
child. 

At  last  the  train  began  to  move  its  joints.  A  slow 
creeping  jolt  like  a  spine  that  vibrates  to  a  blow,  and  we 
were  off  again.  The  men  began  to  trickle  back. 
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“  It’s  terrible,”  the  husband  whispered  to  me.  "  It  is 
a  woman  in  the  third  class.  She  has  a  child  and  now 
she  is  dead,”  he  nodded  his  head  backwards.  He  bent 
over  his  wife  and  child  and  pulled  the  coat  up  round  her 
shoulders. 

The  man  with  the  vicious  mouth  crossed  himself  as  he 
slunk  in  ...  I  could  see  he  didn’t  like  travelling  next 
to  a  dead  woman. 

”  The  baby’s  a  boy  and  it’s  alive,”  whined  the 
belonging.  “  Holy  Mother,  how  awful  it  is.”  And  she 
put  her  head  down  again  on  the  man’s  lap  and  gave  a 
little  shiver. 

”  Of  course  a  whore  would  have  her  brat  on  our  train,” 
grunted  the  fat  animal  in  the  comer.  "  We’re  twenty 
minutes  behind  time  already.” 

”  I  don’t  wonder  they  couldn’t  get  anyone  to  sit  in 
there  with  it,”  said  vicious  mouth.  - 

"  They  got  a  woman  in  the  end,”  said  the  thin  man, 
stroking  the  hair  on  his  lap.  He  yawned.  His  breath 
smelt  worse  than  ever.  Even  eau-de-Cologne  wasn’t 
proof  against  it. 

”  Poor  thing,”  I  thought.  It  must  be  frightful 
having  a  baby  in  all  this  publicity.  Then  I  remembered 
that  she  was  dead.  What  a  tragedy  that  silent  quarter  of 
an  hour’s  wait  had  beaten  out.  A  birth  and  a  death !  But 
somehow  it  irritated  me  as  well — ^it  was  so  like  the  Italians  ! 

"  She  was  quite  alone,”  whispered  the  husband  to  me. 
"  She  hadn’t  a  ring,  poor  thing.  She  told  another  woman 
she  was  going  to  Venchino  to  try  and  get  a  situation. 
She’d  spent  all  her  money  on  her  ticket — I  suppose  they’ll 
put  her  out  there.  Poor,  sad  soul,  she  suffered  much.” 

On  we  went  again  through  the  night.  Birth  and  Death 
suddenly  seemed  to  me  very  small  and  transitory  things. 
They  happened  and  we  stopped  for  them  with  due 
courtesy  and  then  on  we  went  again  as  before  tearing 
through  that  ghostly  night  darkness. 

The  anim^  was  snoring  deep  sonorous  bellows  of 
sound.  It  was  difficult  to  sleep  but  finally  their  very 
regularity  sent  me  ofi. 
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Again  I  woke  up  with  a  start,  but  this  time  it  was  a 
soft  tap  on  my  hand  that  roused  me. 

“  What  is  it?  ”  I  said.  I  thought,  this  really  is  a  bit 
too  much.  It’s  alwaj^s  the  same  with  these  people. 

Then  I  heard  a  whisper,  almost  a  hiss  in  my  ear.  “  Oh, 
Signora,  what  shall  I  do — ^it’s  dead !  ” 

“  What’s  dead?  ”  I  said,  pushing  my  cap  back,  for  it 
always  comes  down  over  my  eyes,  and  I  was  still  dazed 
with  sleep. 

“  My  little  one,  my  baby !  Oh,  Mother  of  God,  how 
shall  I  tell  her  1  ” 

In  a  moment  I  was  wide  awake  and  looking  at  the 
child  which  he  had  taken  on  to  his  lap.  I  fumbled  in  my 
case  and  found  my  torch.  Yes,  it  was  quite  dead.  I 
could  see  that  before  I  had  touched  it.  The  tiny  hand  was 
already  becoming  ice  cold. 

He  sat  there  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face. 

"  I  daren’t  tell  her — she  worships  him.  The  doctor 
told  me  she  may  never  have  another.”  Over  and  over 
again  he  whispered  the  words  to  me  until  they  conveyed 
nothing  but  a  jumble  of  sounds. 

“  Hush,”  I  said  in  my  slow,  painful  Italian,  ”  you 
don’t  want  to  wake  her  yet.” 

He  seemed  to  obey  me,  to  wait  for  me  to  do  something, 
say  something.  I  flashed  the  torch  on  my  watch — it  was 
3  o’clock.  The  bleak,  black  landscape  fled  past  the 
window  noiselessly.  There  was  no  noise  anjrwhere — only 
the  train  seemed  alive.  I  suppose  it’s  natural  for  an 
Englishwoman  to  seize  upon  a  practical  solution  to 
anything,  but  it  is  certainly  un-English  to  mix  up  the 
practical  and  the  bizarre,  as  I  did.  I  dismissed  the  idea 
first  of  all,  but  it  kept  on  thrusting  itself  before  me, 
and  it  is  so  practical,  so  right,  I  thought  to  myself — I’m 
not  frightened  of  a  pack  of  foreigners.  I  put  my  finger 
to  my  lips  and  threaded  my  way  as  quietly  as  I  could 
out  of  the  carriage.  There  wasn’t  a  so^  in  the  corridor. 
Very  gently  I  slid  open  the  door  of  the  first  class  carriage 
and  looked  in.  It  looked  very  peaceful.  It  was  easy  to 
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see  the  outline  of  the  figure  under  the  white  sheet.  Two 
candles  burnt  at  the  head  and  a  wooden  crucifix  lay  on  the 
breast.  The  Italians  are  always  ready  for  an  emergency — 
perhaps  the  trains  carry  a  supply  of  candles  and  crosses 
in  case.  On  the  little  railway  table  was  a  bowl  with  some 
milk  in  it  and  a  spoon.  There  was  also  a  bigger  bowl  with 
water  and  a  piece  of  yellow  rag.  They  had  tried  to  feed 
and  wash  the  baby  evidently.  The  bowls  kept  up  an 
incessant  rat-tat,  jingle-jingle  on  the  wood.  All  the  blinds 
were  pulled  down.  On  the  seat  opposite  the  corpse  sat 
an  old  woman  in  a  red  shawl  and  in  her  arms  lay  the 
poor  little  mite  wrapped  in  a  dirty  piece  of  cloth.  The 
woman  was  fast  asleep,  her  grey,  old  mouth  hanging  open, 
the  spittle  slowly  oozing  down  her  chin.  The  baby  moved 
—it  was  alive,  but  that  was  all.  I  suppose  the  old  woman 
knew  she  could  do  no  more  for  it.  Gently  I  closed  the 
door  to.  I  began  to  feel  a  guilty  delight  in  what  I  was 
doing  or  going  to  do.  It  struck  me  as  ridiculous  and 
unnecessary  that  two  little  babies  should  die  and  a 
mother  go  frantic  when  one  little  baby  and  the  mother 
might  be  happy  ever  after.  So  when  I  got  back  I  talked — 
and  the  husband  left  off  crying  cind  gaped  at  me.  It  was 
impossible,  it  would  be  found  out.  I  was  a  mad 
Englishwoman. 

“  Very  well,”  I  said,  ”  but  it  seems  the  easiest  and 
best  solution.  You  say  she  may  not  have  another.” 

Oh,  he  wanted  to  so  much,  but  he  was  frightened — ^he 
made  little  difficulties. 

”  But  they  would  not  look  the  same  ?  ” 

”  My  good  man,  Italian  babies  always  look  the  same 
as  young  as  that.  It’s  a  boy  and  your  little  one  has  never 
put  on  weight  since  its  birth  and  the  other  is  as  big 
already — ^but  ” — I  shrugged  my  shoulders — ”  it  is  merely 
an  idea.” 

Then  he  talked  of  the  burial — ^his  baby  buried  as  an 
unwanted — still  it  had  been  baptized. 

The  girl  sighed  in  her  sleep  and  held  her  breast  as  if 
it  pained  her. 
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“  It  will  soon  be  too  late,”  I  whispered. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  running  his  hand  through  his  hair, 
”  Yes,  yes.” 

We  undressed  the  little  dead  thing.  It  was  hard  to 
take  the  woolly  garments  off.  The  man  started  fearfully 
at  every  sound.  Dumbly  he  wrapped  it  in  a  shawl,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it  and  handed  it  to  me.  Agam 
I  crept  out.  The  animal  stirred  and  muttered  in  his  sleep. 
My  heart  sank  into  my  boots.  What  excuse  should  I  give 
if  I  were  found.  I  did  not  know.  All  was  as  I  left  it  in 
the  next  carriage — the  bowls  rattling  noisily  on  the  table 
as  the  train  swayed  from  side  to  side.  I  closed  the  door 
and  stood  there.  The  train  rushed  through  a  station  and 
I  saw  a  blurr  of  lights.  Then  it  was  dark  again.  The 
candles  flickered  \^dly  with  the  movement  and  cast 
long,  thin  shadows.  Gently  I  took  the  living  child  from 
the  old  woman's  arms.  A  moment,  and  the  shawls  were 
exchanged  and  suddenly  I  wanted  to  cry — ^yes  I  did— I 
who  haven’t  cried  for  years.  I  kissed  the  little  dead  thing 
on  its  marble  forehead. 

”  You’ll  be  just  as  happy  in  those  arms  now,  my  dear,” 
I  said,  and  left  it. 

Somehow  we  got  the  other  poor  little  wretch  dressed 
in  the  woollies  and  the  husband  gently  put  it  against 
the  sleeping  girl’s  breast.  How  it  sucked,  poor  little 
thing,  its  tiny  red  hands  clawing  in  ecstasy. 

It  was  just  beginning  to  get  light  when  we  drew  in  at 
Laurino.  This  time  nobody  got  excited  or  bothered  to 
wake  when  the  dead  woman  was  taken  out.  I  wondered 
if  the  little  dead  baby  was  under  the  sheet  as  well 
now.  Slowly  we  drew  out  of  the  station  leaving  a  blur 
of  white  on  the  platform  surrounded  by  a  little  group  of 
officials. 

It  was  4.30.  We  were  fleeing  through  a  ghostly  grey 
land  just  coming  to  life  but  deathly  still ;  faint  trails  and 
blurrs  of  mist  hung  over  the  fields;  little  squat  houses 
were  dotted  here  and  there,  weighed  down  with  sleep. 
And  then  the  girl  .woke  up.  She  flung  out  an  arm  as  she 
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opened  her  eyes.  There  was  a  whip  of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 
She  felt  her  baby  sucking. 

“  Carlo/’  she  said  bewildered,  “  look,  he’s  drinking  !  ” 
She  looked  more  closely  at  it.  *'  Why  he’s  better,  he’s 
stronger,  but  he’s  changed !  he  looks  so  red.” 

”  That  is  a  sign  of  recovery,”  I  said. 

”  Yes,”  said  the  husband,  "  while  you  slept  he  took 
a  turn.” 

She  beheved  us.  Why  should  she  disbelieve?  She 
was  very  young  and  not  at  all  well. 

”  Oh,’*^  she  smiled,  ”  oh,  my  baby.” 

It  was  getting  quite  hght  now.  I  did  a  crossword 
puzzle  until  5  o’clock.  Then  I  collected  my  things  and 
made  for  the  lavatory.  I  always  try  to  go  there  very  early 
before  anyone  else,  for  it  gives  one  so  much  more  time. 
It  was  good  to  feel  water  on  my  face  and  hands.  I  gave 
my  hair  a  good  brush  and  put  on  a  clean  blouse.  I  also 
used  my  little  travelling  clothes  brush — it’s  really  sur¬ 
prising  the  fluff  one  collects  during  a  night.  I  brushed  up 
my  shoes  and  gave  them  a  polish  and  got  the  dirt  away 
from  under  my  nails  with  an  orange  stick.  We  get  to 
Naples  at  6,  I  thought.  I  am  sure  to  be  able  to  get 
some  coffee  and  brioche  there.  I  went  back  to  the 
compartment  and  began  putting  away  my  night  things. 
The  carriage  began  to  wake  up  disgustingly.  The  tWn 
man  stretched  again  in  my  face,  and  his  belonging, 
heavy  and  pale  with  tiredness,  sat  up  and  began  to 
powder  her  face. 

I  packed  up  my  night  things  in  the  case  and  put  on 
my  hat.  My  pillow  had  fallen  on  the  groimd  and  the 
thin  man  had  his  heel  on  it.  I  wrapped  it  up  in 
newspaper  for  immediate  washing.  That’s  everything,  I 
thought.  I  looked  on  the  rack.  Three  cases  and  my 
portfolio.  I  put  the  little  attache  case  on  the  top.  Most 
of  my  money  I  had  of  course  sewn  into  my  corsets,  so  I 
let  my  bag,  gloves  and  umbrella  he  in  the  lower  rack.  I 
kept  my  passport  in  the  inner  pocket  of  my  coat  safety- 
pinned  at  the  top.  On  my  lap  I  had  my  book,  the 
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crossword  puzzle  and  a  pencil.  The  next  thing  was  to 
get  some  hot  coffee. 

The  husband  and  wife  looked  at  me  but  suddenly 
seemed  shy.  He  was  beginning  to  get  the  bags  down  and 
she  was  busy  wrapping  the  baby  in  an  extra  shawl, 
murmuring  joyfully  to  it.  We  tore  past  Pompeii  with  its 
dreary  modem  station  and  soon  we  were  running  along 
beside  the  Bay  of  Naples  with  its  early  morning  fishhg 
craft  dotted  everywhere.  Here  we  were.  The  platform 
was  on  the  corridor  side,  which  was  a  nuisance.  I  went 
out  into  the  corridor  and  pushed  down  the  window  and 
leant  out.  Behind  me  people  were  jostling  and  pushing 
with  bundles  and  cases  and  what  not,  all  making  for  the 
end  of  the  coach  to  alight,  and  porters  were  in  and  out  of 
the  carriages  like  rabbits.  The  air  was  cold  and  stinging 
and  pleasurable  after  the  night.  There  was  the  coffee 
stall.  I  beckoned  to  it.  The  brioche  looked  stale.  The 
man  swore  they  were  new  but  I  made  him  let  me  feel 
them — as  hard  as  nails — so  I  got  a  couple  of  soft  rolls 
just  baked,  which  was  lucky,  and  also  the  coffee  was 
really  hot.  What  luck,  I  thought,  getting  them  easily 
like  that. 

I  carried  them  back  to  my  carriage.  Different  people 
were  there  and  the  window  was  open.  I  looked  at  my 
companion  opposite,  sharply.  “  English,"  I  thought 
interestedly. 

"  You  don’t  mind  the  window,"  she  said  in  English. 

"  Goodness  gracious,  no,”  I  said,  "  I’ve  been  cooped 
up  here  all  night  with  Italians  and,  as  you  may  imagine, 
not  a  scrap  of  air." 

'*  How  terrible,  are  you  going  to  Rome  ?  ’’ 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  enjo5dng  my  coffee,  "  I’ve  come  up 
from  Calabria." 

"  How  interesting.  I’ve  never  been  further  south 
than  Naples.”  I  suddenly  felt  pleased  with  everythin|. 
*'  How  lucky  you  struck  on  my  carriage,”  I  said.  "  Its 
so  nice  to  have  someone  to  talk  to,  and  journeys  are 
rather  dreary  affairs,  aren’t  they?  ’’ 


Soviet  Justice 


By  Comte  D* Albaret 

[ConUe  D’Albaret  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Russia,  joined  the 
Communist  Party  in  1917  and  practised  as  a  barrister  under  the  Soviet 
Rtgime  for  some  years.  Later,  he  became  profoundly  disgusted  with 
the  rigime  and  succeeded  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  in  returnii^ 
to  France  and  resuming  his  French  nationality. ^ 


Paradise  "  I  would  try  to  tell  people  something  of  the 
truth  of  the  G.P.U.  and  its  methods  in  regard  to  the 
trials  of  the  so-called  coimter-revolutionaries. 

A  ^viet  proverb  says,  “  Give  us  the  man  and  we 
will  find  the  crime,”  and  in  accordance  with  tl^  the 
G.P.U.  proceed  to  "  make  ”  up  their  case.  They  have, 
first  of  all,  to  obtain  a  ”  confession  ”  from  their  prisoner 
on  which  to  base  their  accusations.  This  is  done  by 
a  relentless  and  systematic  cross-examination,  during 
which  it  is  frankly  explained  to  him  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  require  his  admission  of  coimter-revolutionary 
activities  in  order  to  explain  the  failure  of  some  of  their 
economic  exi)eriments,  and  that  it  will  be  better  for 
him  to  accmesce  and  sign  his  ”  confession  ”  as  concocted 
by  the  G.P.U.  If  he  should  refuse,  and  repudiate  the 
statements  of  his  ”  friends  ”  who  have  witnessed  against 
him,  he  is  informed  that  his  punishment  will  be  the 
death  penalty ;  but  if  he  gives  in  his  life  will  be  spared, 
and  he  will  be  deported,  or,  if  his  case  does  go  to  court, 
he  will  be  secretly  released  after  the  verdict.  Persistence 
in  his  refusal,  however,  will  mean  torture  before  he  is 
finally  put  to  death.  Frightened  by  all  these  threats, 
the  unfortunate  man  signs  the  docmnent  submitted  to 
him;  but  if  he  plucks  up  his  courage  at  the  trial  and 
denies  his  confession,  the  Court  will  feign  not  to  believe 
him,  and  he  will  be  given  the  maximum  sentence,  in 
order  to  bamboozle  the  public.  Should  he  go  further, 
and  speak  of  the  threats  by  which  the  G.P.U.  extorted 
his  confession,  or  of  the  torture  he  had  to  undergo, 
asking  for  a  medical  examination  to  prove  the  latter, 
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he  will  be  shot  immediately  after  the  verdict  has  been 
given.  I  have  acted  as  counsel  for  the  defence  at  several 
trials  which  have  ended  in  this  way;  the  prisoners, 
accused  of  counter-revolution,  complained  of  being 
menaced  and  tortured  by  agents  of  the  G.P.U.,  but  as 
they  were  only  defenceless  peasants  they  were  simply 
done  away  with  without  any  further  formalities.  In  this 
event,  so  the  prisoner  is  warned,  his  signature  to  the 
necessary  “  confession  "  will  be  calmly  forged  by  the 
G.P.U.  after  his  death.  Sometimes  a  trial  has  to  be 
abandoned  for  political  reasons,  in  which  case  it  is 
quickly  hurried  to  a  conclusion,  a  verdict  of  deportation 
pronounced,  and  the  affair  is  closed. 

To  accuse  class  outsiders,  "  non-proletarians," 
specialists,  engineers,  or  professors,  of  salwtage  is  not 
always  sufficient,  and  the  Soviets  choose  a  certain 
number  of  their  victims  from  the  Communist  Party  in 
order  to  give  their  proceedings  an  air  of  impartiality. 
These  men  take  upon  themselves  the  blame  for  the 
Government’s  failure  to  pay  the  factory  workers  their 
wages,  which  are  continually  in  arrears  owing  to  the 
lack  of  firnds  in  the  State  Bank,  or  the  exhaustion  of 
the  credit  of  the  factory  concerned.  Every  firm  has 
a  limited  credit  fixed  by  the  authorities. 

An  elaborate  case  is  prepared  in  which  the  responsible 
official  is  summoned  and  “  confesses  ”  before  the  Court 
that  he  has  not  paid  his  men  the  wages  due  to  them. 
He  is  sentenced  to  several  months’  forced  labour,  and 
continues  his  work  on  half-pay  until,  his  punishment 
over,  he  is  ^ven  a  clean  sheet  a^ain. 

These  tricks  are  carried  out  m  the  greatest  secrecy, 
but  they  are  stUl  considered  necessary  to  hoodwink  the 
public.  The  Russian  workman  does  not  believe  much  in 
sabotage  trials  conducted  by  the  hated  G.P.U. ;  but 
when,  hungry  and  miserable,  not  having  been  paid  for 
months,  he  sees  in  a  public  session  of  the  Court  a 
Communist  convicted  of  having  kept  back  his  wages, 
he  is  naturally  taken  in,  and  is  willing  to  acquiesce  once 
more  in  puttmg  the  blame  on  the  wrong  shoulders. 
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From  time  to  time  the  Soviets  engineer  an  economic 
counter-revolutionary  sensation  to  promote  their  foreign 
policy.  To  prep^e  public  opinion  abroad  for  this  is 
an  extremely  delicate  task.  Who,  Uving  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  “  red  Paradise,”  and  so  out  of  reach 
of  the  long  arm  of  the  G.P.U.,  will  believe  in  all  this 
camouflage,  and  in  the  wilful  destruction  by  engineers 
of  machmery  they  have  just  so  laboriously  made? 
So  the  G.P.U.  lays  its  plans  very  carefully  before  accusing 
foreigners  of  counter-revolutionary  activities  or  arresting 
them  on  such  a  charge. 

The  question  of  how  the  G.P.U.  succeeds  in  obtaining 
the  ”  confessions  ”  of  innocent  foreigners  was  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  incomprehensible  attitude  of 
certain  defendants  in  one  Soviet  trial,  which  was  given 
immense  publicity  and  broadcast  all  over  Russia.  Like 
many  otW  foreigners,  they  were  ”  prepared  ”  long 
before  the  trial,  according  to  definite  relations  laid 
down  for  such  cases,  and  then  held  in  readiness  until,  the 
authorities  should  have  need  of  them.  It  was  only  at 
the  last  moment  it  was  decided  to  make  use  of  those 
particular  victims  for  the  trial. 

Every  foreigner  working  in  the  U.S.S.R.  becomes  the 
object  of  the  particular  attentions  of  the  so-called  Inner 
Observation  of  the  G.P.U.  When  necessary,  investiga¬ 
tions  as  to  his  antecedents,  his  social  and  financial 
position,  his  tastes  and  habits  and  the  details  of  his 
private  life  are  made,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  also  in 
the  foreimer’s  own  country.  Acting  on  this  information, 
the  G.P.U.  undertake  to  “  faire  leur  cour.”  They  begin 
by  playing  on  his  weak  points,  by  surrounding  hun  with 
pwple  qualified  to  gain  his  confidence  by  their  similarity 
of  tastes  and  habits.  An  ambitious  man,  no  matter  how 
incompetent  his  work  may  be,  is  promoted ;  one  in  debt 
receives  disproportionate  remuneration  for  small  services, 
etc.  At  the  same  time,  their  intellectual  education  is 
taken  in  hand.  Maxim  Gorky  is  one  of  the  chief 
Government  agents  for  this  work,  and  he  is  universally 
detested  in  consequence. 
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Even  foreigners  who  have  lived  for  years  in  Soviet 
Russia,  and  are  well  conversant  with  its  language  and 
customs,  get  entangled  in  this  network  of  spying.  The 
Soviets  have  brought  the  art  of  espionage  to  perfection, 
not  only  technically  but  psychologically.  Spying, 
according  to  their  theories,  is  a  virtue,  a  moral  heroism, 
and  children  are  even  taught  to  spy  on  their  parents 
and  report  to  their  schoolmasters.  It  is  unsafe  to  touch 
on  pohtics  or  any  aspect  of  the  regime  in  conversation 
with  anyone,  however  well  one  thinks  one  knows  them, 
or  however  innocent  they  may  appear  to  be. 

Soviet  citizens  are  not  permitted  to  accept  employ¬ 
ment  from  a  foreign  organization  or  individual.  Any 
work  done  for  a  foreign  firm,  newspaper  or  embassy  is 
officially  considered  a  crime  of  counter-revolution. 
Therefore,  whenever  a  Soviet  citizen  is  found  in  the 
employ  of  a  foreigner,  it  is  proof  positive  that  he  is  also 
in  the  Secret  Service  of  the  G.P.U.  This  has  been 
admitted  by  a  Russian  witness  employed  by  a  foreign 
firm  at  a  Soviet  trial. 

All  foreigners,  after  a  period  of  the  special  attention 
and  favours  described  alwve,  are  invited  to  join  the 
Communist  Party.  If  they  do  so  they  are  very  soon 
expelled  from  it,  but  they  have  been  rendered  harmless 
once  and  for  all :  as  former  members  of  the  Party  they 
are  under  the  constant  menace  of  being  accused  of 
coimter-revolution.  I  happen  to  have  had  some  German 
and  American  citizens  among  my  clients  who  were  victims 
of  this  treacherous  system. 

Other  cases  are  somewhat  more  complicated,  but 
every  effort  is  made  to  bind  foreigners  to  the  regime. 
Various  ingenious  means  are  employed  to  this  end,  such 
as  inducing  them  to  sign  some  anti-imperial  document, 
to  subscribe  to  the  military  funds  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  or 
to  give  some  information  to  the  G.P.U.  Once  fallen 
into  the  trap,  the  stage  is  set  for  Act  2. 

The  unfortunate  foreimer  is  next  invited  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  G.P.U.,  where  the  officials  proceed 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  They  begin  by  telling  “  their 
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guest "  that  they  are  suspicious  as  to  his  real  work  in 
8ie  U.S.S.R.  and,  without  giving  him  any  facts,  they 
suggest  he  should  dispel  these  suspicions  by  giving  some 
evwence  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

Their  victim  may  admit  that  he  is  not  wholly  in  agreement  || 

with  all  the  ideals  of  the  Communist  Party,  but  that  he 
is  perfectiy  loyal  to  the  Soviet  Government.  Here  there  - 
is  a  pause,  and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  the  official  writes 
a  few  lines  and  hands  his  “  guest  ”  a  formal  declaration 
of  loyalty  or  even  devotion  to  the  Soviets,  and  asks  him 
to  si^  it.  Shoidd  he  object,  he  is  politely  reminded  of 
the  accusation  against  him  of  counter-revolution,  which, 
if  proved,  means  capital  punishment.  In  fact,  the 
unfortunate  man  has  little  or  no  choice,  and,  unaware 
of  the  hypnotic  power  exercised  over  him  by  the  G.P.U., 
he  ends  by  signing  everything  submitted  to  him.  But 
before  he  leaves  he  is  warned  that  this  enquiry  by  the 
G.P.U.  is  strictly  secret,  and  he  has  to  si^  another 
agreement  that  he  will  not  divulge  his  visit  or  the 
conversation  which  has  taken  place  even  to  his  wife. 

The  following  sentence  is  inserted  :  “  If  I  do  not  keep  il 

this  agreement  I  am  responsible  before  the  secret  laws 
of  the  G.P.U.",  which,  it  is  explained  to  him,  means  that, 
should  he  break  his  promise,  his  death  will  ensue  without 
arrest  but  in  some  simulate  accident. 

In  a  few  days  he  is  recalled  to  the  familiar  room  at 
headquarters,  and  the  cross-examination  is  resumed. 

This  time  the  enquity  is  made  in  private  (an  invisible 
typist  tsiking  notes  in  the  next  room).  The  accusation 
of  counter-revolution  is  trotted  out  again,  with  renewed 
protests  from  the  victim,  until  the  ofiicial  aiinoimces 
t^t  ^  verbal  assertions  and  si^ed  declarations  are 
valueless  and  abruptly  propos^  1^  guest  should  prove 
his  sincerity  by  becoming  a  ^viet  citizen  for  the  duration 
of  his  stay  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  unfortimate  man,  taken  aback,  objects,  and 
refuses  to  give  up  his  own  nationality,  but  then  he  is 
told  that  he  was  evidently  not  sincere  in  his  previous 
protestations  of  good  faith,  and  that  his  refusal  proves 
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conclusively  that  the  suspicions  as  to  his  counter¬ 
revolutionary  activities  were  well  founded.  He  is  also 
reminded  of  the  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  Soviet 
authorities,  and  that  revelation  of  this  fact  at  home 
might  injure  his  reputation.  If,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  still  holds  out,  the  inquisitor  admits  there  is  one  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  to  accept  a  Soviet  passport, 
keeping  his  nation^  one  as  well.  To  the  whole  world 
he  thus  remains  a  citizen  of  his  own  country,  but  he  is  a 
Soviet  citizen  in  the  eyes  of  the  G.P.U.  until  the  day  of 
his  departure  from  Russia.  His  passport  will  be  filed 
by  them  and  nobody  else  will  know  of  its  existence, 
unless  he  should  come  into  conffict  with  the  authorities, 
when  it  will  be  ruthlessly  used.  In  those  circumstances 
they  would  taunt  him  with  his  Soviet  passport  and  threaten 
to  show  it  to  his  Embassy,  who  would  then  be  obliged 
to  disown  him  (for  other  countries  do  not  recognize  dual 
nationality),  even  if  they  did  not  consider  him  a  traitor. 

At  least,  that  is  the  personal  explanation  I  was  given 
of  the  eventual  use  to  which  my  Soviet  passport  would 
have  been  put  had  I  accepted  one. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  G.P.U. ,  half  the 
foreigners  residing  and  working  in  the  U.S.S.R.  possess 
double  citizenship.  And  this  I  know  to  be  true. 

I  myself  only  succeeded  in  avoiding  this  trap  because 
I  had  never  been  arrested  or  isolated  from  the  outer 
world ;  otherwise  I  would  undoubtedly  have  signed 
anything  submitted  to  me,  as  many  another  foreigner 
has  done.  I  did  sign  some  agreement  with  the 
G.P.U.  which  prevented  me  applying  to  my  Embassy, 
but  I  made  use  of  a  special  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  which  I  cannot  yet  reveal,  thanks  to  which  the 
French  Embassy  was  able  to  warn  me  under  no 
circumstances  to  accept  Soviet  citizenship;  to  this  I 
owe  my  escape  from  Russia.  This  afford  a  probable 
explanation  of  incidents  in  Soviet  trials  which  have 
puzzled  observers. 
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A  Countryman’s  Diary 

By  A.  G,  Street  (Author  oj  “  Farmer's  Glory  ”) 
November  14th. 

SO  much  of  importance  in  our  farming  industry 
and  our  agricultural  policy  has  been  and  still  is 
happening  that  I  have  decided  to  start  my  diary 
once  again.  British  agriculture  is  making  history. 

To-^ay  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  issued  its  prices 
for  October.  Everybody  will  not  be  satisfied  with  them, 
and  I  notice  that  my  own  county,  Wiltshire,  comes  into  the 
lowest  priced  region.  Even  so,  the  Board  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  the  undoubted  success  of  its  first  and  most 
difficult  month’s  working.  Prices  generally  are,  I  think, 
down  a  trifle  from  last  year,  but  all  commodity  prices  are 
down,  and  without  the  Board’s  control  of  the  situation, 
milk  prices  would  have  slumped  still  further.  The  great 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is 
now  definitely  concerned  with  the  prosperity  of  our  dairy 
industry.  After  years  of  Ministers,  whose  eyes  have  been 
so  full  of  wheat  chaff  from  East  Anglia  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  look  clearly  on  Great  Britain’s  farming 
picture  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  welcome  change.  First  pigs, 
then  milk,  soon  eggs  and  other  meat  we  hope.  What  can 
have  happened  ?  Is  commonsense  to  have  the  front  seat 
in  farming  politics  for  a  while  ? 

November  i^th. 

Went  up  to  the  N.F.U.  dinner  to-day.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  N.F.U.  has  greatly  enhanced  its 
reputation  during  the  past  year  by  its  help  in  the  framing 
and  starting  of  the  new  marketing  schemes,  which  could 
not  have  been  done  without  it.  Under  this  new  era  in 
fanning  politics  the  N.F.U.  has  become  a  much  more 
important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  its  president, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Gates,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in 
which  he  has  managed  the  Union’s  affairs  during  the 
p^t  year.  The  Prince  of  Wales  honoured  the  Union  by 
ins  company  at  the  dinner,  and  ms^e  a  real  farmer’s 
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speech,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  importance  of 
Uvestock  and  horticulture.  The  Minister  of  Amculture 
had  a  fine  reception,  and  I  think  that  most  of  us  went 
home  feehng  that  if  we,  as  farmers,  back  him  loyally,  he 
will  not  let  us  down. 

November  ijth. 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  papers  signs  of  increasing 
interest  in  the  Young  Farmers'  Club  Movement.  This 
must  be  a  good  thing  for  many  reasons.  One,  which 
springs  to  my  mind  immediately,  is  that  it  deals  primarily 
with  Uvestock  farming,  and  therefore  must  help  the 
youth  of  to-day  to  realize  that  this  branch  is  the  mainstay 
of  our  farming  industry.  Another  is  that  to  look  after  any 
animal  must  teach  a  boy  or  girl  a  proper  pride  in  their  own 
achievements.  The  old  dairyman  on  most  farms  talks  of 
"  his  calves  ”  although  they  do  not  belong  to  him  legally. 
He  worries  far  more  about  their  well-being  than  about 
hours  of  work.  To-day,  when  it  would  seem  that  no 
poUtical  party,  no  reUgious  body,  and  no  educational 
authority  is  making  any  attempt  to  teach  that  true 
happiness  can  only  be  attained  through  cultivating  the 
old  dairyman’s  attitude  to  work,  we  must  be  thankful  for 
Young  Fanners’  Clubs.  To  hear  a  boy  or  girl  say  to  a 
friend,  “I’m  sorry,  but  I  can’t  come  to  the  pictures  this 
evening  because  I  have  my  calves  to  see  to,’’  makes  one 
feel  that  there  may  yet  be  hope  for  the  future  of  mankind. 
Livestock  must  be  fed  and  watered  and  cared  for  at 
regular  times.  There  is  no  dodging  it. 

November  i8/A. 

Farm  work  is  pottering  along  suently.  The  rush  jobs 
.are  over  for  the  time  being.  The  sugar  beet  have  been 
railed,  and  the  land  ploughed  and  sown  to  wheat,  so 
apart  from  the  "  drowning  ’’  work  in  the  water-meadows 
all  we  have  on  hand  is  the  feeding  and  milking  of  some 
eighty  cows.  In  one  sense  it  is  good  weather  for  the 
irrigation  work,  as  the  meadows  are  dry,  and  the  drowner 
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can  clean  out  the  larger  ditches  the  more  easily  and 
efficiently,  but  unless  we  soon  get  some  rain,  and  a  lot 
of  rain,  he  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  drown  any  of  the 
meadows.  Just  now  there  simply  isn’t  any  water 
anywhere. 

November  20th. 

I  was  over  in  the  dairy  to-day  talking  and  planning 
with  my  head  roundsman,  and  remarked  how  well  his 
milk  cob  looked.  “  Ah,”  he  said,  ”  Cast  thee  mind  when 
we  bought  'im?  'Tis  fifteen  year  ago  come  Christmas. 
’Ee  wur  risin’  vower.  You  said  'ee  wur  too  young  fer 
a  milk  round,  but  I  telled  'ee  wot  I  tells  'ee  agen,  ‘Ef  you 
don’t  buy  colts,  you  niver  got  any  ’osses.’  Look  at  ’im 
now  fer  nigh  on  nineteen  year  old.”  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  this  remark  since,  and  it  seems  to  be  yet  another 
point  in  favour  of  Young  Farmers’  Clubs.  The  good  old 
days  of  farming  are  gone,  but  the  good  new  days  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  young,  and  if  we  can  get  them  interested 
in  animal  husbandry  the  good  new  days  must  come 
along  in  a  few  years’  time.  Besides  an5d:hing  which  can 
teach  our  young  people  that  all  the  best  things  in  life 
are  not  to  be  found  in  towns  must  be  all  to  the  good. 

November  21st. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  broke  up  a  pasture  at  the  top  end 
of  my  farm,  as  I  had  sown  it  down  with  an  unsuitable 
mixture.  In  due  course  we  put  it  into  wheat.  I  walked 
over  it  this  morning  to  find  that  there  is  an  excellent 
plant,  and  also  that  the  rabbits  have  discovered  this  fact. 
Later  on  in  my  travels  I  met  the  keeper  of  the  beat,  and  we 
settled  the  fate  of  a  lot  of  these  marauders  for  one  day 
next  week.  Few  townsfolk  realize  what  an  orderly  scheme 
of  things  country  life  is,  and  how  everybody  fits  into  it 
as  into  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

November  22nd. 

Just  now  I  am  finding  life  rather  too  real  and  too 
earnest  for  my  naturally  lazy  disposition.  Farming, 
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retailing  and  scribbling  are  my  three  business  interests 
in  these  days  and  they  are  all  suffering  because  together 
they  are  more  than  I  can  tackle  properly.  I  must  therefore 
abandon  one,  and  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  retail  milk 
business.  There  are  no  half-measures  in  the  retail  trade 
— ^you  should  be  either  in  it  up  to  the  neck  or  out  of  it 
altogether.  Funny  how  life  alters.  Three  years  ago  I 
was  sweating  to  extend  my  retail  rounds,  and  now  I  have 
decided  to  sell  all  of  them. 

November  2yd. 

Still  the  dry  weather  continues.  Most  years  the 
open-air  cows  have  been  driven  to  drier  ground  on  the 
downs  by  this  time,  but  this  season  they  are  still  in  their 
suiimier  quarters.  I  have  about  forty  acres  of  low  marshy 
pastures  which  to-day  are  as  dry  as  a  bone ;  usually,  these 
are  under  water  at  this  date.  I  should  imagine  that  the 
water  supply  of  the  country  is  at  its  lowest  for  many 
years. 

November  2^h. 

Have  found  a  happy  solution  to  my  milk  business 
problem.  Have  sold  half  the  business,  the  Salisbury 
round,  to  a  trader  in  that  city,  and  the  other  half,  the 
Wilton  portion,  to  my  head  roundsman.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  been  more  pleased  at  the  outcome  of  a 
piece  of  business.  Both  the  roundsman  and  his  son  have 
served  me  and  my  customers  faithfully  and  well,  and  I 
am  overjoyed  that  they  will  now  be  working  on  their 
own.  Even  so,  I  signed  both  agreements  with  a  tinge  of 
regret ;  one  hates  to  part  with  something  which  one  has 
built  up  by  one’s  own  efforts.  I  can  remember  the 
beginning  of  that  Salisbury  round ;  on  the  first  day  we 
sold  three  and  a  half  gallons — now  its  sales  are  nearly 
seventy  daily.  Still,  it  will  be  rather  nice  to  have  a 
Saturday  evening  which  is  not  earmarked  in  advance  by 
milk  books. 
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November  2Sth. 

I  bought  twelve  heifers  and  calves  to-day  in  Sahsbury 
market.  Decided  that  anything  over  twenty  pounds  was 
no  good  for  my  type  of  dairying  but  find  that  I  purchased 
at  from  £i6  to  £24,  and  that  the  lot  averaged  a  shade 
under  £19.  In  either  1919  or  1920 1  can  remember  picking 
twelve  springing  heifers  out  of  a  bunch  of  thirty  at  sixty 
pounds  per  head,  which  shows  how  capital  values  of 
farm  stock  have  depreciated,  and  also  perhaps  that  at 
that  date  I  possessed  more  money  than  sense. 

December  yd. 

Our  Salisbury  milk  round  came  to  an  end  yesterday, 
and  this  morning  my  men  went  in  to  help  the  new  people 
with  their  first  delivety.  It  is  a  ticklish  business  selling  a 
retail  round.  The  British  housewife  does  not  like  to  think 
that  she  is  being  sold  without  her  consent.  However, 
we  seem  to  have  effected  the  change  over  without  too 
many  heart-searchings,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  to-day  it 
was  hardly  fit  for  anyone  to  be  out  of  doors.  It  has 
been  bitter  cold  with  a  North-East  wind  going — a  lazy 
wind,  it  could  not  be  bothered  to  go  round  but  just  went 
straight  through  you. 

December  6th. 

A  white'  frost  this  morning.  Every  bush  and  tree 
seemed  to  be  clothed  in  a  filigree  of  white  lace.  Later 
in  the  day  the  sun  had  destroyed  this  fragile  garment, 
and  my  friends,  the  trees,  were  gaunt  and  bare  once  again. 
In  youth  and  lusty  manhood  Nature  clothes  the  year  in 
fine  raiment  but  in  old  age  she  strips  him  naked.  Still, 
here  is  no  old  hag,  decked  and  painted  to  appear  as  a 
young  woman,  but  a  man,  grown  old  honestly  and 
unashamed.  His  December  portrait  should  not  depress 
anyone.  Soon  he  will  die,  but  at  his  death  a  New  Year  will 
be  bom,  and  the  land  never  dies.  Whatever  may  happen 
in  the  meantime,  when  next  April  comes  Spring  with  its 
promise  of  Sununer  to  follow  will  be  with  us  once  again. 
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In  these  uncertain  days  surely  we  should  be  thankful  for 
this  one  certainty,  which,  mark  you,  does  not  depend  on 
any  human  direction  or  devising. 

December  Sth. 

In  one  of  the  biggest  grocer's  shops  in  this  district  I 
obtained  some  very  cheenng  information  to-day.  “  We 
used  to  sell  only  lo  per  cent,  of  Wiltshire  bacon,  and 
to-day  we  are  selling  at  least  50  per  cent.  It's  good 
stuff,  too,  better  and  leaner  than  Danish,"  the  shopman 
said  to  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  long  last  the  powers 
that  be  are  working  on  the  right  track  in  farming  politics. 
We  can  do  this  bacon  job  better  than  anybody  else,  but 
only  discipline  will  make  us  do  it  properly.  If  we  want 
the  consumer's  business,  we  must  produce  the  article 
which  he  wants,  not  the  article  which  we  should  like  to 
produce.  Of  course,  this  may  mean  that  many  of  our 
breeds  of  pigs  will  have  to  drop  out,  but  smely  it  is  better 
for  this  to  happen  than  for  the  farmers  of  England  to 
drop  out. 

December  12th. 

Apropos  to  the  previous  note  a  farming  friend  told 
me  to-day  that  one  of  his  freshly-calved  heifers  was 
ruined  yesterday  owing  to  another  cow  hooking  her  in 
the  udder.  It  is  diffic^t  to  estimate  the  amount  of  loss 
which  stock  owners  in  this  coimtry  suffer  from  this 
cause  during  a  year,  but  it  is  a  material  sum  of  money.  If 
our  various  breeds  of  pigs  must  come  down  to  one  utili¬ 
tarian  type,  ought  not  our  agricultural  show  authorities 
to  consider  whether  the  horn  in  some  of  our  valuable 
breeds  of  cattle  is  so  very  precious  ?  This,  of  course,  is 
rank  heresy,  for  the  horn  is  a  show  point  and  will  be,  I 
suppose,  l^e  the  poor,  always  with  us.  These  little 
niceties  were  all  very  well  when  farming  was  a  charming 
gentlemanly  occupation,  but  to-day  it  is  a  business,  and 
if  it  is  to  succeed  a  good  many  of  them  will  have  to  be  cast 
into  the  discard  of  history. 
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Is  Evolution  True  ? 

Arnold  Lunn 

All  Christians  are  free  either  to  believe  or  to  reject 
the  theory  that  the  body  of  man  has  been  evolved 
from  the  body  of  animal  ancestors.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  article  is  not  to  refute  evolution,  the  complete 
woof  of  which  would  leave  Christian  doctrines  unaffected, 
but  to  attack  the  de^adation  of  evidential  standards 
among  modem  scientists.  "  An  assertion,”  said  T.  H. 
Huxley,  ”  which  outstrips  the  evidence  is  not  only 
a  blunder  but  a  crime.”  Now,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
though  evolution  may  be  a  plausible  theory,  it  is  far 
from  being  a  proven  fact,  and  consequently  those  who 
protest  against  the  teaching  of  evolution  to  the  young 
as  an  infallible  dogma  are  fighting  the  battle,  not  of 
religion,  but  of  science.  They  are,  in  effect,  condemning 
the  kind  of  thing  which  Huxley  himself  described  as 
a  scientific  crime.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Huxley  would  have  been  the  first  to  criticize  the 
following  statement  in  a  book  which  his  grandson, 
Julian,  helped  to  write.  ”  There  is  to-day,”  write 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Julian  Huxley  in  ”  The  lienee  of 
Life,”  ”  no  denial  of  the  fact  of  organic  evolution  except 
on  the  part  of  manifestly  ignorant  and  prejudiced  and 

Xrstitious  minds.”  Certainly  the  statement  which 
be  found  in  the  same  b^k  to  the  effect  that 
"  evolution  is  a  fact  as  well  established  as  the  roimdness 
of  the  earth  ”  is  not  only  a  blunder  but  a  crime. 

Sir  Ambrose  Fleming,  F.R.S.,  the  President  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  one  of  the 
most  (^tinguished  scientists  of  the  day,  casts  grave 
doubts  on  evolution  in  his  book,  ”  Evolution  and 
Creation,”  a  book  which  is  publish^  at  the  low  price 
of  3s.  6d.  by  MarshaU,  Morgan  &  Scott,  Ltd.  I  have 
read  few  better  summaries  of  the  present  position  of 
the  evolutionary  controversy.  Must  we,  therefore,  assume 
that  Sir  Ambrose  is  ”  ignorant  or  superstitious  ”  ? 

Professor  Albert  Fleischmaim,  Professor  of  Zoology 
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in  the  University  of  Erlangen,  Germany,  stated  in  1933 
that  our  modem  knowledge  of  animal  anatomy  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  leading  modem  tenets  of  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution. 

That  great  scientist  and  convinced  evolutionist,  the 
late  Yves  Delage,  admitted  frankly  that  his  belief  in 
evolution  was  based  less  on  natural  history  than  on 
personal  philosophical  opinion.  “  If  one  takes  one’s 
stand  upon  the  exclusive  ground  of  the  facts,”  he  wrote, 
”  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  formation  of  one 
species  from  another  species  has  not  been  demonstrated 
at  all.” 

Few  people  would  really  believe  that  evolution  has 
been  proved  if  the  evolutionist  had  not  muddled  the  issue 
by  unscientific  terminology.  One  does  not,  of  course, 
expect  scientific  terminology  to  be  as  lucid,  as 
unambiguous,  as  precise,  in  a  word  as  scientific,  as  the 
terminology  of  theologians  such  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
But  when  we  have  made  every  possible  allowance,  which 
charity  dictates,  for  men  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
theologian's  training  in  exact  thought,  we  have  a  right 
to  protest  against  the  slip-shod  fashion  with  which  the 
evolutionist  habitually  confuses  two  totally  different 
things,  changes  within  a  framework  of  definite  limita¬ 
tions  and  changes  which  transcend  the  limits  of  the 
natural  family.  I  think  I  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to 
suggest  the  use  of  such  terms  as  ”  minor  evolution  ”  for 
the  former  and  ”  major  evolution  ”  for  the  latter.  More 
recently,  Mr.  Dewar  suggests  that  we  should  use 
”  evolution  ”  for  the  hypothesis  that,  say,  a  reptile  has 
evolved  into  a  bird,  a  differentiation  from  the  fact  that 
sea-urchins,  over  long  periods,  have  exhibited  certain 
minor  changes. 

Now,  of  all  grotesque  bluffs,  the  attempt  to  trot  out 
the  evidence  for  a  fact  which  nobody  disputes,  the  fact 
of  minor  evolution,  as  if  it  were  evidence  for  the  untenable 
theory  of  major  evolution  is  the  most  grotesque. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Professor  Julian  Huxley,  for 
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instance,  have  headed  a  section  of  their  book, 
“The  lienee  of  Life,”  with  the  following  heading, 
“  The  Continuity  of  Evolution  as  proved  by  Sea- 
Urchins.”  In  other  words,  the  conservatism  of  the 
sea-urchins,  which  throughout  millions  of  years  have 
remained  substantially  the  same,  is  solemnly  cited  as 
evidence  to  prove  such  tremendous  changes  as  the 
change  from  a  reptile  without  wings  into  a  bird. 

The  scientific  arguments  for  major  unlimited  evolution 
are  sketchy  in  the  extreme.  The  fossil  records  are 
eloquent  in  their  witness  of  the  possibility  of  evolution 
within  the  framework  of  definite  limitations,  and  are 
no  less  eloquent  in  the  tacit  refutation  of  the  possibility 
of  transcending  those  limits.  There  is,  as  Fleischmann 
insists,  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  limits  of  species 
have  ever  been  passed.  The  great  anatomist,  Vialleton, 
insists  that  the  variations  affected  in  animals  by  environ¬ 
ment  never  transgress  the  limits  of  the  natural  family. 
The  species,  he  says,  is  essentially  the  unit  of  the  organic 
world,  and  its  production  indicates  a  special  intervention 
of  creative  power. 

Genesis  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  inspired  poem, 
but  it  is  intriguing  to  discover  that  we  can  find  far  more 
support  for  Genesis  in  the  geological  record  than  for 
the  theories  of  evolutionists. 

The  geological  record  suggests  that  the  simplest 
forms  of  life  were  the  first  to  appear.  So  does  Genesis. 
The  geological  record  suggests  that  new  t5q)es  appeared 
suddenly,  as  if  specially  created.  So  does  Genesis. 
The  geological  record  does  not  suggest  a  pedigree 
stretching  from  the  simplest  cell  to  man,  for  in  this  case 
we  should  find  a  series  of  intermediate  links  between 
the  different  types.  We  find  no  such  missing  links. 
The  geological  record,  which  should  be  gradual  and 
continuous  if  evolution  be  true,  is  abrupt  and  dis¬ 
continuous.  New  forms  of  life  appear  suddenly.  The 
rocks  are  eloquent  in  their  witness  to  great  periodic 
advances,  to  sudden  inspired  discoveries,  to  new  out- 
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bursts  of  creative  activity.  Note  that,  again  and  again,! 
we  find  forms  constructed  on  a  fimdamental  new  pattern] 
The  first  shells  appear  suddenly.  The  rocks  record  no 
experiments  in  shell  making.  There  are  no  links  between 
fishes  and  amphibians,  no  links  between  oviparous  and 
pkcental  maunmals,  and  no  true  links  between  reptiles  and 
birds.  Archaeopteryx,  which  has  been  claimed  as  a  missing 
link,  has  been  described  by  Viallaton,  the  greatest 
anatomist  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  a  true  bird. 
It  is  definitely  not  an  intermediate,  so  he  tells  us, 
between  reptiles  and  birds.  And  Berg,  as  we  shall  see, 
supports  this  view. 

Evolutionists  retort  that  the  geological  record  is 
very  imperfect,  and  that  we  are  therefore  not  entitled 
to  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  absence  of  those  fossils 
whose  existence  is  essential  for  this  theory.  But  the 
evolutionists  forget  that  the  whole  chronological  scheme 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  entitled  to  draw 
certain  conclusions  from  the  absence  of  fossils  in  certain 
strata.  A  fossilized  bird  in  the  Silurian  strata,  a  human 
skeleton  in  the  Triassic,  would  refute  the  whole  evolu¬ 
tionary  scheme,  which  is  based  on  a  definite  sequence 
proce^ng  from  simpler  to  more  complex  forms. 
Evolutionists  argue  confidently  from  the  absence  of 
human  skeletons  in  the  Triassic,  but  the  anti-evolutionist 
is  forbidden  to  argue,  diffidently,  from  the  absence  of 
fossilized  feathers  in  Triassic  strata.  In  other  words, 
the  evolutionist  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  missing 
volumes  in  Nature’s  books  contain  all  the  evidence 
which  he  needs  to  support  his  theory,  and  none  of  the 
evidence  which  the  anti-evolutionist  requires,  a  request 
which  would  be  strange  if  the  general  toft  of  Nature’s 
autobiography  supported  his  thesis,  but  is  grotesquely 
impertinent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  fossil 
record  virtually  negatives  that  thesis.  If  fossils  be 
sentences  in  Dame  Nature’s  autobiography,  then  we 
must  regretfully  admit  that  the  old  lady  has  sign^y 
failed  to  explain  her  happiest  and  most  fruitful  discoveries. 
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We  would  give  a  great  deal  for  a  few  words  on  “  How 
I  thought  of  shells.”  The  first  cells  which  we  find  are 
perfect  in  construction,  a  ”  miracle  of  device.”  Many 
an  established  poet  has  spent  vast  sums  in  buying  up 
poems  which  he  wrote  in  his  youth  and  destro5dng  all 
known  copies  of  such  early  experiments  in  verse  mafcng. 
It  would  seem  that  Dame  Nature  is  equally  jealous  for 
her  reputation,  and  equally  anxious  to  destroy  her 
juvenilia.  A  great  pity,  for  how  fascinating  would  be 
a  chapter  opening  on  some  such  words  as  these : — 

"  Ah,  how  well  I  remember  that  sunny  morning  in 
those  dear  old  mesozoic  days,  when  the  idea  of  a  bird 
first  flashed  across  my  mind.  The  earth  was  getting 
dreadfully  crowded,  and  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  divert  some  of  this  trafi&c  to 
the  sky.  Yes,  but  how?  I  puzzled  and  I  puzzled,  and 
then  at  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  scales  might  be 
transformed  into  feathers.  How  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  my  first  crude,  abortive  attempts  at  feather  making, 
how  you  would  have  laughed.  The  earth  saw  nothing 
like  it  again  until  man’s  first  tentative  experiments  at 
making  aeroplanes.” 

But  the  first  feathers  that  we  find  perform  their 
functions  perfectly.  Dame  Nature  has  been  equally 
remiss  in  describing  her  first  experiments  at  varying  the 
monotony  of  housing  embryos  in  eggs  by  inventing  a 
womb.  The  change  between  an  embryo  developing  in 
an  egg  and  an  embryo  developing  in  a  uterus,  and  fed 
through  a  placenta  by  the  mother’s  blood,  is  ideationally, 
physiologically,  anatomically  a  prodigious  change  that 
—if  it  took  place — could  hardly  take  place  gradually, 
and  that  certainly  involved  a  great  many  other  funda¬ 
mental  changes,  such  as — ^to  mention  only  a  few — 
mammary  gl^ds,  new  nerve  reflexes,  new  hormones, 
pre-arrangement  for  parturition  and  for  placental 
connection  and  separation,  pelvic  alterations.”* 

*  '*  The  Theology  of  Evolution,"  page  6o.  By  R.  C.  Macfie.  (Unicom 
Prtas.) 
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Modem  scientists  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
“  imperfection  of  the  geological  record  ”  is  wearing 
very  thin  as  an  excuse  for  fading  to  produce  any  of  the 
evidence  which  the  evolutionists  require  to  support  their 
theory.  Berg’s  verdict  on  this  question  is  important. 
Nobody  can  suspect  Berg,  a  Russian  scientist  employed 
by  an  atheistic  government,  of  any  prejudice  in  favour 
of  religion.  Moreover,  Berg’s  great  work,  “Nomogenesis,” 
is  thought  highly  of  by  Professor  J.  B.  S.  Haldane, 
who  is  certainly  not  biassed  in  favour  of  Christianity. 

Berg  certainly  reahzes  the  weakness  of  the  appeal 
to  the  imperfections  of  the  geological  record.  “  It  is 
truly  remarkable,”  he  writes,  “  that  palaeontology  in  no 
way  displays  transitional  forms  between  phyla  and 
classes,  and,  possibly,  not  even  between  orders.  Thus, 
we  are  ignorant  of  transitional  forms  not  only  between 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  fishes  and  tetrapods,  but 
even  between  cartilaginous  (chondrichthyes  such  as 
sharks,  etc.)  and  higher  fishes  (osteichthyes) ;  in  spite 
of  a  wonderful  afiinity  between  reptiles  and  birds,  no 
transitional  forms  between  them  are  known  hitherto. 
Formerly,  this  circumstance  was  accoimted  for  by  the 
imperfection  of  the  geological  record ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  surprising  that  the  deeper  our  knowledge  penetrates 
into  the  domain  of  fossils,  the  further  back  recede  genetic 
inter-relations,  which,  as  it  were,  ever  elude  our  grasp.” 

The  public  would  have  no  excuse  for  believing  in 
the  alleg^  imperfection  of  the  geological  record  were  they 
not  prevented  from  learning  the  truth  by  a  scientific 
censorship  far  more  effective  than  any  exercised  at 
Rome.  It  is,  for  instance,  scandalous  that  there  have 
been  no  discussions  of  the  statistics  collected  by  Mr.  Dewar 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Leverson,  statistics  which  have  been 
published  in  Mr.  Dewar’s  book,  “  Difficulties  of  the 
Evolutionary  Theory.”  Mr.  Dewar  read  a  paper  before 
the  Victoria  Institute,  the  one  institution  in  England 
which  will  give  an  anti-evolutionist  a  fair  hearing,  but 
his  paper  was  suppressed,  as  we  shall  see,  in  other  quarters. 
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Mr.  Dewar’s  statistics  seem  to  shatter  the  dogma 
on  which  the  evolutionist  builds  his  case,  the  belief 
that  the  geological  record  is  so  incomplete  that  it  is 
positively  caddish  to  draw  attention  to  the  absence 
from  the  rocks  of  all  record  of  the  intermediate  types 
between  the  great  orders.  If  Mr.  Dewar’s  statistics  are 
inaccurate,  let  our  scientific  pimdits  demonstrate  their 
inaccuracy.  If  they  are  accurate,  let  them  meet  his  case, 
which  is  briefly  this.  The  geological  record  is  not 
notably  incomplete.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  fairly 
representative  of  land  beasts.  Birds,  as  we  know,  are 
less  Uable  to  be  preserved  as  fossils.  Mr.  Dewar  shows 
that,  though  there  are  only  forty-eight  genera  of  European 
land  mammals  aUve  to-day,  we  have  discovered  no  less 
than  eighty  genera  in  the  Lower  Oligocene,  a  period 
which  is  roughly  estimated  to  have  closed  some  thirty 
million  years  ago.  If  our  views  are  influenced  by  the 
wistful  sighs  of  the  evolutionist  weeping  over  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  the  geological  record,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  land  mammals  in 
any  period  leave  fossil  remains.  We  should  certainly 
not  expect  to  discover  that  twice  as  many  fossilized 
land  mammals  in  the  Lower  OHgocene  as  exists  to-day. 
But  is  it  really  so  rare  for  a  genus  to  leave  some  record 
on  the  rocks  ?  Manifestly,  the  odds  against  any  individual 
member  of  that  genus  becoming  fossilized  are  very 
heavy.  Assume  those  odds  are  a  million  to  one.  But, 
if  there  are  several  million  individuals  in  the  genus,  the 
odds  would  then  be  heavily  in  favour  of  one  individual 
at  least  leaving  a  record  on  the  rocks.  In  other  words, 
we  should  expect  to  find,  as  indeed  we  do  find,  that  the 
geological  record  is  reasonably  representative  of  the 
great  genera.  Mr.  Dewar,  for  instance,  has  shown  that 
every  one  of  the  modern  European  land  mammals  has  left 
a  fossil  record. 

If  all  the  European  land  mammals  of  to-day  have 
left  fossils,  why,  oh  why,  have  the  intermediate  types 
in  the  past  failed  to  fossilize?  Why  are  these  missing 
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links  SO  immune  to  fossilization  ?  If  Nature  has  been 
so  generous  in  preserving  a  fossil  record  of  the  forms 
that  exist  in  the  world  to-day,  why  has  she  been  so 
drastic  in  her  censorship  of  the  intermediate  t5rpes? 

There  may  be  an  answer  to  this  question,  and,  if 
there  be,  let  our  evolutioners  produce  it.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  even  the  tyranny  of  our  scientific 
censorship  cannot  suppress  indefinitely  the  evidence 
which  conflicts  with  scientific  orthodoxy. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  means  of  Imowing  how  far 
these  statistics  are  accurate,  and  I  invite  your  opinion 
on  them.  Mr.  Dewar,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  sent  this  paper  to  the  Society  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  pubhshed  in  the  Proceedings.  The  Secretary 
-  returned  the  paper  with  the  following  remarks  :  “  I  am 
sorry,  but  the  Pubhcation  Conunittee  cannot  accept 
your  paper.  We  got  the  opinion  of  a  first-rate  palaeon¬ 
tologist  and  geologist  about  it,  and  he  told  us  that, 
although  it  must  have  taken  a  very  long  time  to  compile 
it,  he  thought  this  kind  of  evidence  led  to  no  valuable 
conclusion.” 

Please  note  that  the  paJaeontologist  in  question  did 
not  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  evidence.  He  disliked 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  seemed  to  point. 

Is  it  surprising  that  Professor  Dwight,  the  well- 
known  Harvaird  anatomist,  wrote  ais  follows :  ”  The 
tyrainny  of  the  Zeitgeist  in  the  matter  of  evolution  is 
overwhelming  to  a  degree  of  which  outsiders  have  no 
idea.  Not  only  does  it  influence  (as  I  admit  it  does  in 
my  own  case)  our  manners  of  thinking,  but  there  is 
oppression  as  in  the  days  of  the  Terror.  How  very  few 
of  the  leaders  of  science  dare  to  tell  the  truth  concerning 
their  own  state  of  mind.” 

It  is  undeniable,  as  Mr.  Dewar  says,  that  “  those 
who  do  not  accept  this  creed  are  deemed  unfit  to  hold 
scientific  offices;  their  articles  are  rejected  by  news¬ 
papers  or  journals;  their  contributions  are  refused  by 
scientific  societies,  and  publishers  decline  to  publish 
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their  books  except  at  the  author’s  expense.  Thus  the 
independents  are  to-day  pretty  effectu^y  muzzled.” 

The  other  day  I  met  a  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
"  1  am  glad  you  are  taking  up  this  issue,”  he  said, 
“  because,  of  course,  we  professional  scientists  can  do 
nothing.  Our  hands  are  tied.  Take  my  own  case,  for 
instance.  Professor  X  regards  Darwin  as  a  Messiah. 
He  has  many  good  jobs  in  his  gift,  and  no  jobs 
going  excepting  to  those  who  worship  at  the  Darwin 
shrine.” 

It  is  high  time  that  those  of  us  who  still  believe  in 
free  thought  should  unite  against  the  Hi^h  Priests  of 
Evolutionary  Orthodoxy  and  insist  that  this  fascinating 
question  should  be  freely  discussed. 

If  all  other  arguments  against  evolution  could  be 
met,  it  would  still  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  difficulty  of  sterility.  To 
discuss  the  point  we  must  begin  by  defining  what  we 
mean  by  species. 

Professor  Poulton  must,  I  think,  be  credited  with  the 
most  satisfactory  definition  of  a  species.  He  defines  a 
species  as  an  inter-breeding  community,  a  definition 
which  I  like  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
clear-cut;  and  in  the  second  place  it  may  prevent 
evolutionists  claiming  that  they  have  proved  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  species  by  the  simple  expedient  of  labelling 
two  closely-allied  inter-breeding  members  of  the  same 
group  as  different  species. 

Take  the  well-known  case  of  the  hare  and  the  rabbit. 
These  two  rodents  exhibit  remarkable  similarities  of 
structure  and  posture  suggesting  a  common  ancestor  in 
the  not  too  remote  past.  But  they  resolutely  refuse  to 
inter-breed.  A  species,  as  Mr.  Kindersley  remarks  in 
an  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Victoria  Institute, 
"  with  its  isolating  factor  of  sterility  stands  for  fixed 
rigidity,  and  that  spells  death  to  any  theoty  of  organic 
evolution,  since  all  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  is  marshalled 
into  ‘  species.’  That  factor  of  sterility  has  never  been 
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known  to  be  ‘  acquired.'  It  is  the  one  determining 
patent  of  ‘  species  ’  all  the  while  open  to  proof." 

Mr.  Kindersley’s  name  may  not  carry  conviction, 
for  he  is  not  an  evolutionist,  and  he  is  not  a  professional 
scientist.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  dismiss  Sir  William 
Bateson,  who  says :  "  If  ‘  species  ’  have  a  common 
origin,  where  did  they  pick  up  the  ingredients  which 
pr^uce  this  sexual  incompatibility  (sterility)  ?  Almost 
certainly  it  is  a  ‘  variation  ’  in  which  something  has 
been  added." 

The  old  argument  from  recapitulation,  which  Haekel 
popularized,  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  recent 
criticism.  Few  scientists  now  would  confidently  assert 
that  certain  vague  resemblances  between  the  embryo  of 
a  man  and  the  embryo  of  a  fish  are  in  themselves  strong 
enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  men  are  descended 
from  fishes.  Professor  Hamman  has  examined  very 
thoroughly  the  evidence  for  recapitulation,  and  sums  up 
his  conclusions  thus  :  "  The  changes  that  the  ovum  goes 
through  up  to  its  final  adult  form  allows  no  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  as  to  its  ancestry."  Mr.  de  Beer,  a  convinced 
evolutionist,  in  his  stimulating  book,  “  Biology  and 
Evolution,”  allows  no  evolutionary  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  embryology.  The  statement  that  "  ontogeny 
and  recapitulation  of  phylogeny  leads  to  results  which 
show  not  only  that  there  is  no  universal  truth,  but  also 
that  as  a  slogan  it  has  blinded  attention  to  certain 
important  directions  in  the  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  heredity,  embryology  and  evolution." 

The  argiunent  from  vestigial  remains  has  been 
brilliantly  criticized  in  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
chapters  of  a  stimulating  book,  "  The  Theology  of 
Evolution,"  by  R.  C.  Macfie  (Unicom  Press). 

A  prolonged  study  of  evolutionary  literature  has 
convinced  me  of  at  least  one  indisputable  fact.  Many 
an  evolutionist  has  missed  his  tme  vocation.  I  find 
in  their  writings  far  more  evidence  of  a  talent  for  poetry 
or  fiction  than  of  cold,  detached  weighing  of  evidence, 
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which  should  be  the  prelude  to  a  scientific  verdict. 
Evolutionary  literature  abounds  in  the  most  exact 
descriptions  of  creatures  that  have  never  existed. 
Scientists,  for  instance,  write  about  Pro-aves,  birds 
for  whose  very  existence  there  is  no  shadow  of  evidence, 
fossil  or  otherwise,  as  if  they  kept  poultry  farms  stocked 
with  prize  specimens  of  Pro-aves.  Detailed  drawings  are 
published  of  Pitheanthropus,  “  carefully  shaded,”  as 
Mr.  Chesterton  says,  ”  to  show  that  the  very  hairs  of 
his  head  are  all  numbered.  No  uninformed  person 
would  imagine  that  this  was  a  portrait  of  a  thigh  bone 
or  of  a  few  teeth  and  a  fragment  of  a  cranium.”  The 
Christian  faith  is  based  on  historic  documents  and  on 
evidence  some  of  which  is  historic  and  some  of  which 
is  direct  and  contemporary,  but  there  is  no  direct  and 
no  contemporary  and  no  historic  evidence  for  evolution. 
Fortunately,  a  single  tooth  from  prehistoric  stratas 
suf&ces  to  make  an  evolutionist  happy.  In  1922  an 
imperfect  molar  was  found  in  the  Pleiocene  strata,  and 
was  promptly  hailed  as  the  tooth  of  a  missing  link  who 
was  christened  Hespericopithicus.  “  This  Hespericopi- 
thicus  tooth,”  wrote  Professor  Osborn,  ”  is  like  the  still, 
small  voice.  Its  sound  is  by  no  means  easy  to  hear. 

.  .  .  This  tooth  speaks  volumes  of  truth.” 

So  it  did,  for  the  tooth  turned  out  to  be  the  tooth  of 
a  bear,  and  poor  old  ”  Hespy  ”  was  ignominiously 
expelled  from  the  Missing  Link  Club. 

I  have  given  in  the  second  edition  of  my  book, 
“The  Flight  From  Reason,”  many  examples  of  the 
imaginative  flights  of  evolutionists,  and  the  liberties 
which  they  hold  themselves  free  to  take  with  the  evidence. 
Fossils  have  an  ugly  habit  of  turning  up  in  the  wrong 
strata.  Equus,  for  instance,  appeared  in  strata  which 
had  been  classified  as  miocene  in  an  earlier  geological 
map,  which  was  naughty  of  equus,  for  he  had  no  business 
to  appear  on  the  planet  before  his  alleged  ancestors 
had  been  bom.  So  the  map  was  hastily  revised  and 
the  strata  was  re-christened  in  order  that  Equus  might 
be  bundled  back  into  the  period  in  which  he  was 
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permitted  by  the  evolutionists  to  exist.  Equus  has 
been  a  troublesome  creature  in  many  ways.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  two  chance  schemes  of  evolution 
terminating  by  accident  in  the  production  of  one  and 
the  same  t5rpe.  If  America  and  Europe  had  never  been 
connected  by  a  land  bridge,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  accidental  effects  of  natural  selection  to  produce 
one  and  the  same  type,  the  extinct  American  equus  and 
the  extant  European  equus  in  different  continents. 
Consequently,  the  evolutionist  invents  the  land  bridge. 
He  upheaves  the  ocean  bed  and  produces  a  land  bridge 
for  the  equus  to  march  across  from  one  continent  to 
another.  Evolution  is  true.  Therefore,  America  and 
Europe  were  once  connected  by  a  land  bridge.  How 
do  we  know  that  this  land  bridge  existed?  Because 
evolution  is  true. 

The  hypothesis  of  “  overthrust  ”  is  very  useful  for 
evolutionists  in  distress  if  fossils  will  misbehave;  the 
faithful  must  remember  that  faith  can  move  mountains. 
Immense  mountain  masses  detach  themselves  from  their 
roots  and  start  slowly  creeping  over  younger  rocks  until 
they  come  to  rest  with  the  weary  sigh  of  a  rock  which 
has  done  its  duty.  R.  C.  G.  McConnell,  of  the  Canadian 
Survey,  comments  on  the  odd  fact  that  the  surface  soil 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  disturbed  by  these 
vast  thicknesses  of  rock  which  are  supposed  to  have  slid 
over  the  lower  strata.  Clearly  the  device  of  “overthrust”  is 
a  godsend  to  geologists  who  have  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  position  of  fossilized  beds  with  the  evolutionary  theory. 

All  of  which  had  been  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  for  it  is 
David  who  tells  us  that  “  the  mountains  skip  like  rams  ” ; 
and  it  was  Isaiah  who  foretold  the  land  bridge  across 
which  equus  wandered  from  America  to  Europe,  the 
land  bridge  “  that  led  them  through  the  deep  as  a  horse.” 

Next  month  I  hope  to  show  that  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  development  of  life  as  a  mechanical  and  mindless 
evolution  from  simpler  to  more  complex  forms  has  broken 
down  all  along  the  line. 
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Foreign  Affairs 

By  Sir  Charles  Petrie 


The  most  important  event  of  the  past  month  has 
imdoubtedly  been  the  Italian  demand  for  the 
reform  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  this  is 
likely  to  dominate  international  pohtics  during  the 
coming  year.  Reform  is  long  overdue,  and  if  the  League 
is  to  continue  to  exist  at  all,  it  will  have  to  be  drastic. 
There  is  clearly  something  very  seriously  wrong  with  an 
organization  which  claims  to  international,  but  which 
does  not  include  the  U.S.A.,  Germany,  Japan,  or  Russia 
among  its  members.  As  always  in  recent  years,  it  has 
been  left  for  Signor  Mussolini  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
his  call  to  Geneva  to  “  cut  the  cackle  and  come  to  the 
’osses,"  if  it  still  wants  the  support  of  Italy,  commends 
itself  to  the  plain  man  everywhere. 

The  League  has  always  had  far  less  to  fear  from  its 
enemies  than  from  its  friends.  The  hotheads  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Union,  such  as  Lord  Cecil  and  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  and  unpractical  visionaries  like  Lord 
Davies,  have  desired  to  make  it  a  super-State,  and  have 
in  consequence  alarmed  moderate  opinion.  A  good 
many  statesmen,  notably  several  British  ones,  have 
been  beguiled  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  the  League 
has  been  subjected  to  a  far  greater  strain  than  it  could 
stand,  with  the  present  breakdown  as  the  inevitable 
result.  Its  over-zealous  supporters  would  do  well  to 
realize  that  the  choice  is  not  between  the  present  League 
and  a  reformed  League,  but  between  the  latter  and  no 
League  at  all.  It  cannot  survive  the  withdrawal  of 
Italy,  which  will  take  place  unless  reform  is  effected. 

The  Weakness  of  Geneva 

TF  the  Genevan  Humpty-Dmnpty  is  to  be  set  up  again, 
an  end  will  have  to  be  made  of  the  fallacy  that  aU 
nations  are  equal  in  any  other  respect  than  status.  No 
small  part  of  the  disrepute  into  which  the  League  has 
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fallen  has  been  due  to  the  spectacle  of  States  such  as 
Czecho-Slovalda  acting  on  an  equality  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  problems  of  the  Far  East  (in  this  particular  instance 
the  whole  world  was  led  by  M.  Benes).  There  are  the 
Great  Powers  and  the  lesser  Powers,  and  unless  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  decided  difference  between  them  is  going 
to  be  officially  admitted  by  the  League,  then  the  latter 
will  continue  to  be  based  upon  a  false  premise. 

Again,  no  reform  can  effect  much  which  leaves  the 
League  identified  with  the  political  status  quo.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  Peace 
Treaties,  but  it  is  not  a  task  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
Germany  will  never  resume  her  membership  while  this 
state  of  affairs  continues,  and  without  her  no  international 
organization  can  function  properly.  If  the  League  is  to 
gain  the  respect  of  the  world  it  must  be  as  unbiased  as 
British  justice ;  at  present  it  combines  the  parts  of  judge 
and  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
Peace  Treaties. 

The  German  Attitude 

TN  this  connection  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  quote  a 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Vernon  Bartlett’s  admirable 
book,  “  Nazi  Germany  Explained  "  : — 

“  Germany  had  little  reason  to  like  the  League.  The 
League  Council  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  decision  which 
gave  a  large  part  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland.  The  League 
Council  had  to  appoint  the  five  members  of  the  Governing 
Commission  which  is  to  rule  over  the  Saar  Basin  until 
the  plebiscite  in  1935.  The  League  Council  had  to 
appoint  a  High  Commissioner  in  the  Free  City  of  Danzig 
to  keep  the  peace  between  Germans  and  Poles.  The 
League  Council  had  to  protect  German  minorities  abroad 
under  treaties  that  gave  it  no  very  adequate  machinery 
for  doing  so.  They  were  tasks  that,  for  the  most  part, 
had  been  thrust  on  to  a  still  non-existent  League  by  tired 
and  harassed  delegates  at  Versailles,  but  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  League’s  future  should  be  compromised 
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in  German  eyes  by  its  inheritance  from  the  past.  .  .  . 
In  particular,  Germans  could  not  forget  the  League’s 
unwilling  share  in  the  Upper  Silesian  decision,  which, 
after  a  plebiscite  giving  62  **3  per  cent,  of  the  votes  to 
Germany  and  37*7  per  cent,  to  Poland,  awarded  Poland 
fifty  out  of  the  sixty  colheries,  and  400,000  out  of  570,000 
tons  of  iron  ore.” 

Admittedly,  the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
sociating  the  League  from  the  Peace  Treaties  are  enor¬ 
mous,  while  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  more  than 
one  Power  is  interested  in  the  League  only  so  far  as  the 
latter  represents  a  defence  against  any  attempt  to  upset 
the  settlement  made  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Holy 
Alliance  collapsed  largely  because  it  was  based  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  and  unless  the  League  is 
reformed  it  will  soon  meet,  and  merit,  the  same  fate. 

The  League  Not  Enough 

pVEN  if  reform  does  take  place,  allowance  must  be 
^  made  for  discussions  being  held  between  the  Great 
Powers  direct,  as  envisaged  by  Signor  MussoUni  in  the 
Four-Power  Pact.  The  United  States  can  never  join 
the  League  as  a  full  member  while  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  includes  the  provision  that  all  the  Government’s 
acts  in  matters  of  foreign  pohcy  must  be  approved  by 
the  Senate.  The  adhesion  of  Russia  and  the  return  of 
Japan  are  extremely  doubtful.  For  these  reasons  the 
Great  Powers,  whether  members  of  the  League  or  not, 
must  be  able  to  meet  and  work  out  their  problems  by 
themselves. 

This  proposal  has  caused  a  howl  to  be  set  up  by  the 
Little  Entente,  and  M.  Benes  has  hurried  from  capital 
to  capital  with  even  greater  rapidity  than  usual.  Yet 
the  members  of  the  Little  Entente  are  continually  holding 
conferences  away  from  Geneva,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  they  should  object  to  the  Great  Powers  doing  the 
same.  The  position  of  France  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  her 
Eastern  aUies  will  fight  tooth  and  nail  to  keep  the  League 
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in  its  present  form,  which  suits  their  book  very  well 
indeed.  If,  however,  France  stands  in  the  way  of  reform, 
there  wiU  soon  be  no  League  at  all,  and  for  ten  years  her 
poUcy  has  been  based  on  her  predominance  at  Geneva. 

British  Policy 

I^EANWHILE,  our  own  Government  appears  to  have 
seen  the  hght,  even  if  it  be  only  the  red  light,  and 
Sir  John  Simon  has  been  instructed  to  co-operate  with 
Germany  on  a  non-Genevan  basis.  Some  Ministers 
would  have  resigned  sooner  than  agree  to  such  a  reversal 
of  pohcy  (it  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Sir  John  Simon 
was  labouring  to  form  a  united  front  against  Germany), 
but  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  is,  above  all  else,  a 
great  advocate,  and  he  is  prepared  to  argue  any  brief 
that  is  given  him,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  he  may  have 
appear^  earher  as  counsel  for  the  other  side.  From  his 

gnnt  of  view  this  may  be  all  veiy  well,  but  it  is  fatal  to 
ritish  prestige  abroad,  where  it  is  taken  as  evidence 
that  we  have  no  settled  pohcy. 

The  lead  that  Signor  Mussolini  is  taking  should 
have  been  taken  by  Great  Britain,  and  our  a^iration 
for  the  Duce’s  statesmanship  must  be  tempered  with 
regret  that  the  initiative  was  not  our  own.  In  the 
circumstances,  we  can  but  follow  where  Italy  has  led, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  matter,  too.  Sir  John 
Simon  will  be  content  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  has  never 
shown  himself  sympathetic  to  the  Itahan  standpoint, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  recent  election  to  high 
office  in  the  British-Italian  League,  which  is  supposed  to 
further  good  relations  between  the  two  countries,  is 
evidence  rather  of  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  than  of  the  simple  faith  of  the  members 
of  that  organization.  Great  Britain  and  Italy  must 
work  together  for  the  reform  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  Sir  John  Simon  must  be  instructed  (the  word  is 
peculiarly  apphcable  to  the  famous  K.C.)  accordingly. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
The  Spanish  Situation 

rIE  victory  of  the  Right  in  the  Spanish  elections  is 
the  most  heartening  event  that  has  taken  place  in 
Europe  for  many  a  long  year.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to 
corrupt  the  Spanish  people,  both  politically  and  morally, 
their  Latin  civilization  has  proved  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  destroy  it,  and  it  is  the  forces  of 
revolution,  not  those  of  order,  which  have  gone  down 
in  the  struggle.  The  Second  Republic  has  never  repre¬ 
sented  anything  but  the  minority  of  Spaniards  that 
called  it  into  existence,  as  The  English  Review  has 
consistently  maintained,  and  the  fact  has  now  been 
dearly  established.  Sancho  Panza  has  pulled  Don 
Quixote  through  once  again. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to 
find  The  Times  publishing,  on  December  5  last,  a  com¬ 
munication  from  its  Madrid  correspondent  to  the  effect 
that  the  Sociahst  victories  in  the  Spanish  capital  “  should 
have  a  steadying  effect  ”  on  the  political  situation.  As 
the  Marques  del  Moral  so  well  put  it  in  his  letter  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  :  “  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  when 
in  the  recent  history  of  Europe  a  Socialist  victory  has 
had  a  steadying  effect."  One  wonders  whether  Printing 
House  Square  will  work  for  a  Socialist  triumph  at  the 
L.C.C.  elections  next  March  as  an  event  likely  to  have 
a  steadying  effect  in  this  country.  The  best  commentary 
upon  such  an  outrageous  suggestion  is  the  attempt  at 
revolution  which  was  so  soon  made  by  the  parties 
of  the  Left  when  they  found  that  power  had  passed  from 
their  hands. 

The  Future  of  Spain 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  leaders  of  the  triumphant 
Right  will  keep  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
before  them  as  their  goal,  cind  not  commit  the  mistake 
of  halting  at  any  half-way  house.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
happy  event  cannot  take  place  at  once,  and  much  time 
may  have  to  elapse  before  Spain  is  ready  to  welcome  a 
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monarch  again.  The  chaos  caused  by  nearly  three  years 
of  extremist  rule  cannot  be  set  right  in  a  day.  For¬ 
tunately,  those  who  have  led  the  Right  to  victory  are 
men  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  they  would  scorn  to 
play  the  part  of  a  Horthy,  who  has  usurped  the  place  of 
his  rightM  sovereign. 

In  view  of  the  erroneous  statements  which  have 
appeared  in  the  British  Press  regarding  the  Spanish 
Royal  Family  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  the  exact  position. 
King  Alfonso  XIII  has  never  abdicated,  and  is  therefore 
de  jure  King  of  Spain.  His  two  elder  sons,  the  sometime 
Prmce  of  Asturias  and  the  Infante  Don  Jaime,  have 
resigned  their  rights  to  the  throne,  and  the  heir-apparent 
is  therefore  the  Infante  Don  Juan,  who  is  serving  in  the 
British  Navy.  The  Carhst  claimant,  Don  Alfonso  de 
Borbdn  y  Este,  is  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  as  he  is 
the  last  male  of  his  line  his  heir  is  King  Alfonso  XIII. 
There  thus  appears  to  be  every  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  the  differences  in  the  Spanish  Royal  Family,  which 
have  helped  the  Left  for  a  century,  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  Far  East 

'C'UROPEAN  complications  are  having  the  imfortunate 
effect  of  distracting  attention  from  the  Far  East, 
where  events  are  happening  that  may  well  affect  the 
world  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  particularly  in  the 
economic  sphere.  Japanese  competition  is  already  mak¬ 
ing  itself  felt  in  every  market,  but  what  has  taken  place 
so  far  is  as  nothing  to  what  is  to  come.  In  the  past  the 
rise  of  a  nation,  such  as  Germany  or  Italy,  to  the  position 
of  a  World  Power  has  always  been  accompanied  by  a 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  which  has  offset  any  initial 
advantage  in  the  cost  of  production  over  its  neighbours, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
will  be  the  case  with  Japan.  Europe  has  never  before 
had  to  face  the  competition  of  an  industrialized  Orient, 
and  there  are  therefore  no  precedents  to  guide  us. 
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^ears  !  In  addition,  Japan  is  reaping  the  advantages  of  her 
For-  I  Chinese  pohcy.  She  has  done  alone  in  China  what  all 
are  « the  Powers  should  have  done  in  concert.  As  for  Great 
■n  to  :  Britain,  our  influence  in  the  Far  East  has  been  brought 
ce  of  i  to  nothing,  for  we  have  reduced  our  armaments  to  such 
an  extent  that  not  only  Hong  Kong,  but  Singapore  as 
have  I  well,  is  defenceless.  Had  we  not  sacriflced  the  old  aUiance 
mish  with  Japan,  and  had  we  not  allowed  the  League  of 
tion.  Nations  to  dictate  our  attitude  towards  Manchukuo, 
efore  the  present  state  of  affairs  need  never  have  arisen. 

tune  Yhe  Immediate  Remedy 
have 

irent  IN  the  twenties  of  last  century  a  somewhat  similar 

i  the  *  situation  arose  in  the  Near  East  with  Turkey  in  the 

0  de  place  of  China,  and  Russia  in  that  of  Japan.  Canning 

he  is  was  then  Foreign  Secretary,  and  a  good  many  people 

HII.  wanted  him  to  adopt  an  anti-Russian  pohcy.  Instead, 

near  he  worked  with  Russia,  and  by  this  means  not  only 

hich  exercised  a  restraining  influence  upon  her,  but  saved 

hing  Turkey  from  becoming  virtually  a  Russian  protectorate. 

This  is  the  hne  that  should  have  been  followed  in  the 
Far  East  during  the  past  decade. 

Even  now  it  is  not  too  late,  and  the  first  step  must 
nate  be  the  recognition  of  Manchukuo.  Here  is  a  large  new 

Last,  State,  with  illimitable  possibihties,  in  the  early  stages 

the  of  development,  and  we,  with  over  two  mithon  unem- 

the  ployed  and  our  trade  in  ruins,  have  promised  Geneva  to 

nak-  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Could  anything  be  more 

)lace  insane?  Rather  should  we  send  our  ablest  diplomats  i 

the  and  consuls  to  Manchukuo,  and  do  everything  in  our 

tion  power  to  see  that  Great  Britain  gets  her  share  of  this 

)y  a  new  market. 

New  Books 

)urs, 

this  MR-  HAROLD  E.  GOAD  and  Miss  Muriel  Currey 

if  ore  I ’-I-  need  no  introduction  to  readers  of  The  English 

ent.  Review,  and  they  are  warmly  to  be  congratulated  upon 

their  recent  book,  “  The  Working  of  a  Corporate  State  ” 
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(Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson,  2s.),  to  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Walter  Elliot  contributes  a  foreword.  It  is  a 
veritable  encyclopaedia  of  information  upon  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats',  and  its  low  price  should  recommend 
it  to  all  who  wish  to  imderstand  the  most  important 
experiment  of  the  century.  The  present  writer  can  bear 
personal  testimony  to  the  care  which  the  authors  have 
taken  to  ensure  accuracy,  auid  in  consequence  the  volume 
is  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  ItaUan  Corporate  State. 

Mention  hais  already  been  made  of  Mr.  Vernon 
Bairtlett’s  “  Naizi  Germany  Explained  ”  (GoUancz,  5s.), 
and  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  accorded  to  it  is  to  say 
that  it  fully  justifies  its  title.  It  is  a  provocative  book, 
and  by  no  means  will  all  readers  agree  with  Mr.  Bartlett’s 
conclusions,  while  certain  aspects  of  his  argument  are 
open  to  the  criticism  that  the  author  has  not  sufficiently 
aUowed  for  the  play  of  historical  influences  in  German 
life.  However,  it  is  a  book  that  certciinly  cannot  be 
ignored. 
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A  True  Poet 

tty'^OLLECTED  POEMS,”  volume  one,  by  V. 
f  Sackville-West  (Hogarth  Press,  42s.,  and,  in 
a  cheaper  edition,  los.  6d.)  is  a  gratif5^g  book 
both  in  content  and  in  format.  Miss  Sack^e-West 
chooses  to  call  herself  ”  a  damned  outmoded  poet  ” — a 
tilie  judgment  according  to  the  fashions  of  the  day.  But 
it  is  those  fashions,  and  not  these  verses,  which  are 
danmed. 

The  modem  poet  should  not  be  blamed,  or  accused 
of  wilful  unkin^ess,  when  he  offers  only  the  harsh 
gratings  of  a  discordant  mind.  It  is  not  his  fault;  he 
was  tom  into  a  world  in  which  the  conditions  that 
make  for  acceptable  poetry  are  almost  wholly  lacking. 
He  has  at  least  the  honesty  to  express  what  is  in  him, 
and  aroimd  him,  and  not  to  insult  us  by  writing  pretty 
verses,  in  the  best  literary  tradition,  about  a  world  he 
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has  never  experienced.  If  a  man’s  spiritual  home  is  one 
of  the  giant-towns  of  the  modem  world  (and  this  is  the 
fate  of  most  educated  men  to-day,  no  matter  where  they 
live),  if  he  is  a  cosmopolitan  Iwth  of  mind  and  soul, 
rooted  to  no  place  in  the  present  and  feeling  no  organic 
relation  to  the  past,  why  should  not  his  verse  be  frustrate, 
painful,  and  indignantly  ugly  ?  Or  else  esoteric,  based  on 
a  little  private  joke  between  himself  and  his  friends 
instead  of  on  some  reality  in  the  life  of  man?  If  such 
verse  be  treated  as  a  symptom  of  our  social  malady,  or 
as  the  best  that  can  be  expected  from  a  poetry-starved 
age,  it  becomes  respectable  and  even  interesting.  Its 
authors  are  certainly  not  blameworthy ;  but  the  people 
who  do  deserve  blame  are  the  critics  who  pretend  that 
this  really  is  poetry,  that  it  is  a  new  kind  of  poetry 
suitable  to  a  new  kind  of  world,  rather  than  the  cry  of 
thwarted  artists  who  find  no  poetry  within  them,  or 
without.  If  the  critics  were  right,  then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  Miss  SackviUe-West  at  her  own 
valuation  and  to  say  that  she  writes  an  outmoded  form  of 
poetry.  But,  in  fact,  what  she  writes  is  simply  poetry, 
and  if  her  readers  find  it  outmoded  "  the  wrongdoing  is 
not  hers,  but  hers  the  wrong.” 

Miss  Sackville-West  is  among  the  few  people  of  her 
generation  who  are  capable  of  poetry  because  she  possesses, 
and  has  indulged,  a  passion  for  the  land.  This  has  given 
her  life  meaning  and  solidity.  She  is  not  just  another 
intellectual  nomad.  Whatever  her  mind  may  tell  her 
about  life  (and  her  mind  may  be  as  modem,  as  nomadic, 
as  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley's),  in  body  and  soul  she  has  a 
home;  she  is  not  merely  an  inquisitive  alien  on  earth, 
and  she  can  therefore  sing. 

Her  longest  and  most  impressive  poem,  called  ”  The 
Land,”  begins  as  follows  : — 
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I  sing  the  cycle  of  my  country’s  year, 

I  sing  the  tillage,  and  the  reaping  sing, 
Classic  monotony,  that  modes  and  wars 
Leave  imdisturbed,  imbettered,  for  their  best 
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INFLUENZA, 

TONSILITIS 

Stopped  in  48  HOURS  by  QUINISAN 

A  DOCTOR  WRITES 

'‘The  effect  of  [QUINISAN]  was  to  remarkable  that  attacks  ci  Inflaeota  which  beitan  on  the  first 
in  with  shivermg  and  temperature  up  to  104*  F.  and  which  srere  treated  about  mid-day  showed  only 
t  little  over  964*  F.  on  the  following  morning  and  the  patinits  were  entirely  free  from  fever  and  all 
discomforts  by  the  afternoon." 

N3^HOWARDS’  QUINISAN  brand  is  QUININE  BISALICYLOSAUCYLATE,  nn  entirely 
NEW  Si3t  of  QUININE. 

It  is  tale  and  prcnqit  in  its  action  and  can  be  taken  without  interrupting  the  ordinary  daily  routine. 

Obtnlnnble  of  any  Chemist,  fa  bottles  of  20  tablets 

Mamfaelwtd  bv 

HOWARDS  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Ilford,  London 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  HOWARDS’  ASPIRIN  TABLETS 


Was  bom  immediate,  of  exp^ency. 

The  sickle  sought  no  art ;  the  axe,  the  share 
Draped  no  superfluous  beauty  round  their  steel ; 

The  scythe  desired  no  music  for  her  stroke. 

Her  stroke  sufficed  in  music,  as  her  blade 

Laid  low  the  swathes ;  the  sc3rthesmen  swept,  nor  cared 

What  crop  had  ripen^,  whether  oats  in  Greece 

Or  oats  in  Kent ;  the  shepherd  on  the  ridge 

Like  his  Boetian  forebear  kept  his  flocks. 

And  still  their  outlines  on  our  tendered  sky 
Simple  and  classic  rear  their  grave  design 
As  once  at  Thebes,  as  once  in  Lombardy. 

And  she  can  sing  not  only  with  these  grave  notes, 
but  also  with  a  light  gracefulness. 

Cygnet  and  barnacle  goose 
Follow  her  where  she  passes 
Barefoot  through  daisied  grasses. 
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Briars  blown  straying  and  loose 

Catch  at  her  as  she  goes 

Down  the  path  between  woodbine  and  rose. 


Seekii^  to  follow  or  hold  her. 

The  silly  birds  and  the  thorn. 

But  her  laughter  is  merry  with  scorn. 


What  would  she  say  if  I  told  her 
That  the  goose,  and  the  swan. 

And  the  thorn,  and  my  spirit,  were  one  ? 


Some  Economic  Theories 


IN  “  Economic  Nationalism  ”  (Figurehead  Press,  los.), 
Mr.Maurice  Colboume  quotes  the  unflattering  views 
of  a  number  of  modem  leaders  on  the  subject  of  the 
power  of  Finance  in  the  world  to-day.  The  most  apposite 
of  these  quotations  is  from  Mr.  Chesterton  :  “  The  main 
mark  of  modem  government  is  that  we  do  not  know  who 
governs,  de  facto  any  more  than  de  jure.  We  see  the 
poHtician  and  not  his  backer ;  still  less  the  backer  of  the 
backer ;  or  (what  is  most  important  of  all)  the  banker  of 
the  backer.  .  .  .  Throned  above  us  aU,  in  a  manner 
without  parallel  in  all  the  past,  is  the  veiled  prophet  of 
Finance,  swaying  all  men’s  lives  by  a  sort  of  magic  and 
dehvering  oracles  in  a  language  not  understanded  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  Yellow  journals  talk  a  great  deal  about 
Red  troubles.  They  ask  indignantly  where  the 
Communist  money  comes  from.  But  does  anybody  know 
where  any  money  comes  from?  ”  In  that  last  sentence 
Mr.  Chesterton  has,  characteristically,  asked  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  age.  Who  does  know 
where  money  comes  from?  Practically  nobody.  But 
almost  everybody  seems  quite  certain  that  it  is  both 
impious  and  idiotic  to  tamper  in  any  way  with  the 
present  system  of  finance.  If  the  banking  system  is 
criticized ;  if  the  gold  standard  is  mentioned  disrespect¬ 
fully  ;  if  the  fighting  word  “  inflation  ”  is  let  drop — altaost 
everybody  will  respond  with  appropriate  indignation  and 
contempt,  but  few  can  justify  their  response  with  words 
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that  show  understanding.  And  this  is  true  even  of  men 
whose  judgment  on  a  matter  of  practical,  applied  finance 
would  be  excellent.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  before  trying  to  enlarge  or  alter  the  average  man's 
views  on  monetary  theory,  you  have  first  to  teach  him 
what  he  thinks  he  thinks,  and  why  he  is  supposed  to 
think  it.  As  this  is  usually  impossible,  discussions  of  the 
monetary  problem  usually  end  where  they  began. 

A  public  which  has  never  mastered  even  the  orthodox 
financial  theory  is  naturally  confused  by  the  more 
heretical  theories,  such  as  that  of  Major  Douglas.  If  there 
has  ever  been  excuse  for  this  confusion,  there  will  be 
none  in  the  future,  for  Mr.  Colboume’s  new  book  is  a 
lucid  and  simple  exposition.  It  is  written  in  a  maddening 
style,  and  with  a  facetiousness  that  will  make  the  reader 
fed  very  unfriendly ;  but  it  is  clear,  accurate  and  complete. 
Nobody,  henceforth,  should  permit  himself  to  say  that 
he  cannot  understand  the  Douglas  Plan :  the  implica¬ 
tions  will  be  unflattering. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  by  Mr.  Colboume’s  book  will 
find  the  same  ideas  presented  with  wit,  rhetoric,  and 
enthusiasm  (and  with  an  accompaniment  of  unkind 
cartoons  directed  against  the  lords  of  Finance)  in  Mr. 
Will  Dyson’s  “Artist  Among  the  Bankers”  (Dent,  6s.). 
But  before  being  lured  too  far  afield  by  the  economic 
heretics,  the  reader  should  turn  to  an  admirable  exposition 
of  the  present  system  by  nine  economists  from  Oxford. 
The  book  is  called  “  What  Everybody  Wants  to  Know 
About  Money  ” ;  it  is  planned  and  edited  by  Mr.  G.  D.  H. 
Cole  (GoUancz,  5s.).  The  political  tendency  of  this  book 
is  toward  the  Left;  but  on  monetary  theory  it  is 
“  sound  ” ;  that  is  to  say,  -  the  authors  believe  that 
the  existing  system,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
distributes  enough  purchasing  power  to  buy  the  whole 
product  of  industry.  The  monetary  heretics  do  not 
oelieve  this,  but  hold  that  some  form  of  consumer’s 
credits  should  supplement  the  present  distribution  of 
purchasing  power  via  wages,  smaries,  and  dividends. 
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One  of  the  Oxford  economists,  Mr.  H.  T.  N.  Gaitskell 
has  devoted  a  fair  and  beautifully  clear  chapter  to 
criticizing  this  view.  Anyone  who  reads  this  chapter, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Colboume’s  book,  and  who  masters  the 
workings  of  our  present  monetary  system  as  outlined  by 
Mr.  Cole  and  his  colleagues,  will  at  least  “  know  where 
money  comes  from,”  and  will  be  able  to  form  a  useful 
opinion  on  the  chief  practical  problem  of  the  age  :  how 
to  devise  a  monetary  system  which  will  let  us  profit  by 
the  real  wealth  we  have  learned  how  to  create.  Mr. 
Colboume's  book  is  perhaps  too  simple  (though  not,  in 
my  opinion,  misleading);  but  the  Oxford  economists 
show  the  problem  in  its  full  complexity.  They  do  not, 
however,  obscure  it;  they  give  their  readers  a  fair  and 
welcome  chance  to  judge  for  themselves.  But  before 
judging  finally,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  see  what  the 
enemy,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Colboume,  has  to  say. 

The  new  biographers  and 
Mr.  Guedalla 

By  Hector  Bolitho 

ON  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  life  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  we  read  a  quotation  from 
one  of  his  own  novels,  ”  Contarini  Fleming  ” : 
”  Read  no  history,  nothing  but  biography,  for  that  is 
life  without  theory.”  This  was  true  enough  in 
Mr.  Disraeli's  day,  when  there  were  biographers  like 
Theodore  Martin,  and  Dean  Stanley  and  W.  F.  Mony- 
penny,  to  eschew  all  theories  in  the  building  up  of  a 
conscientious  and  complete  record  of  the  life  of  their 
subj^t.  But  the  fat  Victorian  biography,  devoid  of 
theories,  is  no  longer  read.  The  contemporary  biographer 
scorns  ”  Contarini  Fleming,”  for  the  basis  of  his  study 
is  often  theory :  he  uses  facts  mostly  to  clothe  his 
pre-conceived  notion  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Elizabeth, 
^een  Victoria,  Gladstone  or  Disraeli.  The  only 
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available  answer  to  the  question,  “  Is  this  right  or 
wrong  ?  ”  is  in  the  Charing  Cross  Road  bookshops  where 
the  four  volume  biographies  can  be  bought  for  a  shilling 
or  two,  in  spite  of  their  obedience  to  “  Contarini  Fleming.” 
The  modem  biographies,  gay  with  theories  and  fierce 
with  the  author’s  own  character  and  personality,  are 
sold  in  single  volumes  costing  an5d;hing  from  a  guinea. 

The  masterpiece  in  the  new  school  of  biography  is 
usually  considered  to  be  L)d;ton  Strachey’s  ”  Queen 
Victoria  ”  in  which  one  is  so  completely  mesmerised 
by  craftsmanship  that  biographical  honesty  becomes 
a  secondary  consideration.  Any  student  of  the  original 
documents  of  the  period  knows  how  skilfully  Mr.  Strachey 
used  facts  to  be  the  servants  of  his  set  ideas.  The 
brilliance  of  his  study  of  the  Queen  must  always  be 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  Greville  and  Creevey  were 
bis  main  sources  of  information.  With  “  Queen  Victoria  ” 
one  brackets  M.  Maurois’  ”  La  Vie  de  Disraeli,”  more 
penetrating  as  a  study,  because  M.  Maurois  was  able  to 
comprehend  the  Jew,  and  his  extravagancies  of  phrase 
and  thought,  in  a  way  an  EngUsh  biographer  could  never 
do.  More  recently  we  have  read  Mr.  Duff  Cooper’s  life 
of  Talleyrand  and  within  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr.  St^hen 
Leacock’s  wholly  .admirable  life  of  Charles  Dickens,* 
with  the  feeling  that  the  art  of  writing  biography  is 
developing  to  a  further  stage  in  which  authenticity  and 
entertainment  will  go  hand  in  hand.  One  of  the  most 
dazzling  of  the  contemporary  biographers  is  Mr.  Phihp 
Guedalla  whose  life  of  Palmerston  Irfted  the  weight  of 
the  Victorian  tradition  from  our  memories  and  allowed 
us  to  see  an  animated  Pilgerstein,  breathing,  talking 
pd  writing  in  the  Foreign  Office :  not  buried  deep  in 
its  dusty  archives.  Mr.  Guedalla  has  written  nothing 
^eater  than  his  life  of  Palmerston.  His  latest  essay 
is  a  biographical  introduction  to  the  second  volume  of 
letters,  t  exchanged  between  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr.  Glad- 

*  "  Charles  Dickens,**  by  Stephen  Leacock. 

t  "The  Queen  and  Mr.  Gla^tone,**  by  Philip  Guedalla.  (Hodder 
ft  Stoughton.)  25s. 
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Stone  from  the  year  1880  to  the  year  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
death.  Neither  the  subject  nor  the  space  allow 
Mr.  Guedalla  the  freedom  of  Palmerston’s  story.  One 
realizes  that  he  is  less  entranced  by  the  grave  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  and  that  he  is  therefore  less  able  to 
entrance  his  readers.  But  the  shrewd  introduction, 
almost  bursting  with  plums,  carries  us  on  to  the  several 
hundred  letters  with  more  appetite  than  we  usually 
have  for  anything  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written.  For  his 
voice  and  his  oratory  were  the  light  of  his  power  :  they 
gave  his  platitudes  and  his  moralizing  a  beauty  which 
is  lost  in  print.  In  his  letters,  conscientious  and  sincere 
as  they  are,  Gladstone  justifies  Disraeli’s  impohte  remark 
that  he  was  "  inebriated  by  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
verbosity.”  Mr.  Guedalla  could  never  be  verbose,  for 
he  is  an  artist  in  brilliant  colours — sometimes  too 
brilliant,  sometimes  lacking  only  the  colour  of  a  blue 

Smcil.  But  there  it  is — a  brilliant  first  act  by 

r.  Guedalla,  which  makes  it  possible  to  sit  through 
the  second  act,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  surprising 
refreshment. 

Mr.  Guedalla  has  been  a  champion  of  Liberalism 
himself,  so  this  aspect  of  the  life  of  The  Grand  Old  Man 
was  safe  in  his  hands.  But  Mr.  Geudalla  is  as  incapable 
of  liking  bores  as  he  is  incapable  of  being  a  bore.  This, 
one  fe^,  was  his  distress  in  gauging  the  achievement 
and  character  of  the  man  who  (like  the  Prince  Consort) 
was  blessed  with  almost  every  talent  but  that  of  a  sense 
of  humour.  We  turn  again,  through  habit,  to  Queen 
Victoria’s  comment  (not  her  own  surely :  perhaps 
whispered  into  her  ear  by  the  serpent,  Mr.  Disraeli)  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  her  like  a  public  meetmg. 
Herein  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  failing.  He  was  impersonal. 
He  treated  the  Queen  as  the  head  of  a  comet  rather  than 
as  a  lonely,  isolated  star.  He  talked  and  wrote  to  her 
of  God.  This  bored  her,  because  she  was  a  Lutheran 
at  heart  and  she  disliked  living  on  public  and  chatty 
t«ms  with  her  maker.  Mr.  Di^aeli  was  wholly  personal. 
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When  he  wrote  to  her,  he  restored  her  self  confidence : 
when  he  came  to  see  her,  he  went  down  upon  his  knees — 
he  kissed  her  hands  and  he  murmured  “  I  plight  my 
troth  to  the  kindest  of  Mistresses.’*  Mr.  GuedaUa  would 
have  us  bdieve  that  the  Queen  was  to  blame  for  the 
mournful  chapters  of  failure  in  Gladstone’s  story :  her 
refusal  to  like  him  or  to  trust  his  passion  for  Reform. 
But  surely  the  blame  is  less  personal  than  this.  Human 
beings  are  still  divided  into  two  breeds :  those  who 
follow  Cromwell  and  those  who  linger  with  the  White 
King.  The  Queen — ^none  of  us,  can  follow  both.  She 
hated  reforms,  as  such,  and  even  when  they  were  adopted, 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  she  continued  to  dislike  the 
reformer. '  In  this,  she  was  wholly  English.  We  accept 
reforms,  but  we  never  place  laurels  on  the  brow  of  the 
man  who  imposes  them  on  us.  Even  now,  there  are 
pilgrims  to  the  Stuart's  statue  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
the  flowers  of  homage  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  lonely  pedest^  upon  which  he  stands.  But  who 
goes  to  Westminster  to  pay  a  similar  tribute  to  Oliver 
Cromwell?  We  are  equally  loth  (not  to  our  credit) 
to  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  memory  whole  heartedly,  and 
Mr.  Guedalla’s  clever  opening  story,  leading  to  the 
letters,  enlivens  our  minds,  but  it  leaves  our  hearts  as 
cool  as  they  were  before. 


Lytton  Strachey 


Characters  and  Coioientaries  by  Lytton  Strachey.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.  los.  6d.) 

No  book  ever  appeared  at  a  moment  more  propitious 
to  its  success  than  Lytton  Strachey 's  “  Eminent  Vic¬ 
torians.”  The  world  was  sick  of  big  gims  and  big  phrases 
in  1918,  and  everyone  with  any  leisure  at  his  disposal 
was  ready  to  listen  to  the  ironical  view  of  things.  A 
personal  memory  will  illustrate  Strachey’s  instantaneous 
appeal  at  that  time.  In  the  early  summer  of  1918  I  was 
in  a  prisoners  of  war  camp  at  Mainz.  One  day  some 
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books  from  England  arrived  for  Alec  Waugh,  and  he  let 
me  glance  at  them.  “  Who  is  this  old  bore?  ”  I  asked, 
picking  up  “  Eminent  Victorians,”  and  opening  it  at  the 
sketch  of  Dr.  Arnold.  The  paragraph  which  met  my  eye 
began  with  Carlyle’s  praise  of  Arnold  as  a  man  who 
worked  without  haste  and  rest.  This  answered  my 
expectations  of  a  book  with  such  a  title.  The  next 
sentence  suggested  that  Mrs.  Arnold,  mother  of  a 
numerous  family,  had  good  reason  to  endorse  Carlyle’s 
praise.  Thanking  Waugh  for  the  loan  of  the  book,  I 
made  off  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  he  saw  me  no  more  that  day. 

The  fame  of  Strachey  was  solidly  established  when  I 
returned  to  England  in  December. 

Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow — 

The  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that — 

Tis  done,  and  in  the  after-vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed. 

The  emptiness  of  the  months  which  followed  the  Armis¬ 
tice  was  made  less  blank  for  thousands  of  EngUshmen 
by  Strachey’s  interpretation  of  the  Victorian  idealists 
and  men  of  action,  but  as  energy  and  hope  returned 
Strachey’s  sceptical  detachment  began  to  jar  on  many 
of  his  former  admirers,  who  decided  that  the  persons  he 
wrote  about  were,  after  all,  better  men  than  he  was,  and 
that  it  was  a  pity  he  could  not  recognize  a  Gunga  Din 
when  he  saw  one.  The  reaction  against  him  was  not, 
however,  so  violent  as  it  might  have  been,  partly  because 
his  innumerable  imitators  diverted  to  their  own  persons 
the  blows  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  him, 
and  j>artly  because  of  the  change  of  tone  in  the  other  two 
books  which  he  devoted  to  action  and  affairs,  “  Queen 
Victoria  ”  and  “  Elizabeth  and  Essex.” 

This  change  of  tone,  though  it  may  have  been  assisted 
by  prudence,  was  really  a  reversion  to  his  natural 
romanticism.  The  reaUsm  of  ”  Eminent  Victorians,” 
which  was  neither  profound  nor  unintermittent,  was  in 
essence  a  protest  against  the  vast  convulsion  of  society 
which  had  forced  even  the  most  sequestered  spirits  to 
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let  take  cognizance  of  the  cruder  aspects  of  reality.  If  the 
sked,  great  Victorians  had  done  their  job  properly,  Strachey 
t  the  seems  to  have  reflected,  this  collapse  would  not  have 

^  eye  occurred.  If  their  world  had  been  so  soHd  as  they  pre- 

who  tended,  it  would  not  have  tumbled  into  the  greatest  war 
nay  in  history.  A  little  sifting  of  their  pretensions  would 
next  not  be  out  of  place,  and  accordingly  he  sifted, 
af  a  But  as  the  world  reformed  alwut  him,  his  distaste  for 
yle’s  reality  reasserted  itself,  and  the  consoling  properties  of 
*k,  I  the  aesthetic  approach  to  hfe  became  once  more  efficacious, 
day.  His  “  Queen  Victoria  ”  and  his  “  Elizabeth  and  Essex  ” 
en  1  are  beautiful  tapestries,  not  imaginative  reconstructions 
of  reality.  He  gives  the  charm  of  a  childlike  simplicity 
to  even  the  most  disagreeable  traits  of  Victoria,  and 
skims  lightly  over  those  aspects  of  Elizabeth  which  make 
her  unacceptable  as  the  heroine  of  a  grand  passion. 
Only  in  the  Prince  Consort  does  Strachey  pierce  below 
mis-  the  surface,  and  in  analyzing  a  man  in  some  ways  akin 
men  to  himself  reveal  his  own  melancholy  and  loneliness, 
lists  When  he  treats  of  writers  he  is  usually  less  decorative, 
med  and  his  “  Books  and  Characters  ”  touches  a  higher  level 

lany  than  he  reached  in  his  portraits  of  men  of  action.  His 

s  he  essay  on  Racine  reversed  the  verdict  on  that  great  poet 

and  passed  by  English  criticism,  and  his  "  Beddoes  ”  turned 

Din  an  uneasy  ghost  into  a  living  man.  The  present  volume, 

not,  which  contains  a  number  of  essays  contributed  to  peri- 

luse  odicals  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  has  nothing  on 

sons  the  scale  of  the  Racine  and  Beddoes  studies ;  but  it  gives 

lim,  a  fuller  idea  of  Strachey’s  range  than  the  earlier  volume, 

two  That  he  had  not  gone  very  deeply  into  human  nature 

leen  appears  from  his  “  Militarism  and  Theology  ”  and  from 

his  unfinished  study  of  Othello.  '  In  "  Militarism  and 
sted  Theology  ”  he  states  as  a  truism  that  the  reUgious  motive 

nral  has  quietly  sHpped  away  altogether  from  the  affairs  of 

IS,”  nations,  and  that  the  age  of  toleration  is  estabUshed  for 

3  in  ever.  In  his  remarks  on  Othello,  he  treats  the  play  as  a 

iety  theme  on  which  Shakespeare  worked  from  the  outside, 

i  to  and  shows  no  sense  of  the  internal  necessity  which  at 
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that  moment  in  Shakespeare’s  Hfe  made  him  attempt  an 
imaginative  solution  of  the  conflict  between  his  belief  in 
virtue  and  his  experience  of  human  nature.  That 
criticism  has  not  lost  much  through  this  essay  being 
unfinished  may  be  inferred  from  such  flashes  as  this: 
“  At  one  of  the  supreme  moments  of  Othello’s  tragedy 
.  .  .  Shakespeare  put  into  his  mouth  the  astounding  Imes 
about  the  Propontic  and  the  Euxine.  What  manner  of 
man  is  this  ?  We  need  no  telling :  it  is  the  mariner, 
whose  mind,  in  the  stress  of  an  emotional  crisis,  goes 
naturally  to  the  sea.” 

On  less  exacting  themes  Strachey  is  always  interesting, 
and  there  are  a  dozen  essays  in  this  volume  where  1^ 
feminine  dehcacy  and  directness  are  as  surprising  and 
illuminating  as  anywhere  else  in  his  work.  Otoe  example 
must  sufihce.  In  his  study  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  written 
when  he  was  only  twenty-five,  he  sees,  as  Jane  Austen 
would  have  seen,  and  as  a  thousand  obtusely  meisculine 
critics  have  failed  to  see,  that  Chesterfield  was  a  bore. 
“  His  system  of  minute  instruction,”  Strachey  writes, 
”  falls  l^tween  two  stools — ^it  is  either  absurdly  plati¬ 
tudinous,  or  uselessly  vague.  All  the  important  things 
in  manners  are  either  so  easy  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
teaching  them,  or  so  difficult  that  they  can  never  be 
taught.”  This  is  the  voice  of  a  critic,  not  of  an  echo. 

Hugh  Kingsmill. 

Books  for  the  Sportsman’s 
Library 

No  lover  of  foxhunting,  or  for  that  matter  of  any  other 
branch  of  sport,  in  which  hounds  or  sporting  dogs  play 
a  leading  part,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
book  which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  entitled  ”  Hunting  by  Scent,”  written  by 
H.  M.  Budgett,  ex-master  of  the  Bicester  and  Warden 
Hill  hoimds  (1925-1931).  Since  Tuberville’s  “  Booke  of 
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Hunting”  was  published  in  1576  a  great  many  books 
have  be^  written  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  sport, 
but  as  the  author  of  ”  Hunting  by  Scent  ”  says  in  his 
preface,  ”  it  is  remarkable  that  no  serious  attempts  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  investigate  the  means  by  which 
hounds  are  able  to  track  their  quarry,”  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  that,  ”  apart  from  a  few  casual  references  to  scent 
(many  of  which  are  quite  inaccurate)  historians  of  the 
noble  art  of  venery  have  avoided  the  subject,  about 
which  they  admit  that  practically  nothing  is  Imown.” 
hfr.  Budgett's  statement  is  quite  true,  but  I  think  that 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  early  writers  on  sport  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  science  has  made  great  strides  in  the  last 
fifty  years ;  and  that  the  modem  investigator  has  at  his 
command  not  only  written  records  of  the  researches  of 
others,  but  also  the  advantage  of  improved  instruments 
with  which  to  test  any  theories  which  may  arise  during 
the  course  of  the  investigations. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  intend  to  belittle  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Mr.  Budgett’s  book.  He  has  done  the  work  of  a 
pioneer,  and  no  matter  how  many  books  are  written  in 
future  dealing  with  the  subject,  his  name  will  always  be 
remembered  as  being  that  of  the  first  man  who  has  made 
a  scientific  study  of  his  subject,  and  written  a  book 
explaining  the  fundamental  principles  of  scent  in  such 
simple  language  that  they  can  be  grasped  by  those  of  us 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  scientific  training. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  l^k  to  realize  that  it  is  a 
labour  of  love,  and  that  the  author  has  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  his  desire  to  get  all  the  facts  and 
to  prove  those  facts  to  be  unquestionably  correct.  He 
has  not  been  content  to  take  anything  for  granted,  and 
he  has  accepted  no  statments  that  he  has  not  proved  to 
his  own  entire  satisfaction.  Not  only  that,  but  he  has 
taken  his  readers  into  his  confidence  and  explained  to 
them  in  simple  terms  each  theory  as  it  has  come  up,  and 
the  reasons  and  investigations  which  have  ultimately 
led  to  its  adoption  or  rejection.  The  entire  subject  of 
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scent  is  gone  into  with  a  thoroughness  that  is  hardly 
believable,  and  the  conclusions  which  are  ultimately 
reached  must  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject,  whether  he  agrees  with  them  or 
not.  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  the  comments 
made  by  a  reviewer  in  a  contemporary  magazine  who 
says :  “  At  the  moment  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has 
made  the  huntsman's  task  any  easier.”  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  huntsman,  in  fact  any  student  of  the  hunts¬ 
man’s  art,  cannot  fail  to  benefit  materially  by  a  careful 
study  of  Mr.  Budgett’s  book  and  by  bearing  in  mind  the 
principles  set  forth  therein.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
features  the  book  possesses  is  the  sununary  which  follows 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  so  that  a  student  can  tell  at  a 
glance  the  subjects  discussed  and  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  reached.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  both  by 
photographs  showing  the  details  of  many  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  carried  out  by  the  author  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations,  and  by  a  series  of  pencil  drawings  by  that 
well-known  sportsman-artist,  Lionel  Edwards,  to  whom 
the  book  is  d^cated  by  the  author. 

Some  years  ago,  another  sportsman-artist,  Mr.  Cecil 
Aldin  wrote  a  book  which,  under  the  title  of  ”  Ratcatcher 
to  Scarlet,”  treated  of  some  of  the  more  elementary 
problems  which  confront  the  newcomer  in  the  hunting 
field.  In  “  Scarlet  to  M.F.H.,”  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Mr.  Aldin  takes  his  pupils  a  few 
steps  further  on,  and  deals  with  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  a  young  man  who,  having  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  field,  is  desirous  of  laiowing  something  of  the 
problems  which  confront  a  master  of  foxhounds,  mayhap 
with  a  view  to  ultimately  taking  a  small  pack  himself. 
Mr.  Aldin,  himself  a  master  at  one  time,  is  well  able  not 
only  to  write  on  such  a  subject,  but  to  illustrate  his 
remarks  with  a  skill  second  to  none  in  the  portrayal  of 
incidents  which  happen  constantly  in  the  himting  field, 
and  the  combination  has  given  us  a  volume  which  should 
be  in  every  hunting  man’s  library. 
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.  It  often  happens  that  copies  of  books  on  foxhunting 
by  noted  authors  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  last  century 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  also  very  expensive  and 
therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who  would  greatly 
enjoy  reading  them  were  they  able  to  obtain  a  copy  at  a 
m<^erate  price.  Under  the  title  of  “  The  Tavistock 
Library,”  a  number  of  such  books  have  been  recently 
published  by  Country  Life,  Ltd.,  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  anyone  interested  in  sport,  and  in  several  cases 
the  original  book  is  further  made  interesting  by  an 
introduction  written  by  some  modem  writer  thoroughly 
conversant  with  his  subject.  Two  such  books  lie  before 
me  now  :  ”  Hunting  Songs  and  Verses,”  by  G.  J..  Whyte- 
Melville,  and  “  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Huntsman,” 
by  Thomas  Smith,  the  latter  with  an  introduction  by 
Frederick  Watson,  an  ex-master,  and  himself  an  author 
of  note.  Space  forbids  me  to  write  an  extended  review 
of  these  books,  which  should  be  on  every  sportsman’s 
bookshelf.  A.  Henry  Higginson. 


Dr.  Johnson 

Samuel  Johnson.  By  Hugh  Kingsmill.  (Arthur  Barker.  los.) 

Mr.  Kingsmill's  admirable  volume  is  packed  with  human 
interest,  and  marked  by  discrimination  and  occasional  quiet 
wit.  It  is  an  unmistakable  advance  on  his  suggestive,  amusing, 
half-clever,  quarter-perceptive  treatment  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
The  two  books  have  this  in  common — that  they  keep  a  sharp  eye 
to  the  tangible,  earthy,  decisive  circumstances  of  a  man’s  lot. 
It  is  by  so  doing  that  the  author  in  this  case  lights  up  the  depth 
of  hxunan  feeling  in  Johnson.  There  were  two  tragedies  lurlong 
in  his  life,  and  one  of  them  here  stands  out  thoroughly  clear : 
the  early  infection,  the  disease,  the  resultant  (or  partly  resultant) 
melancholy  and  indolence  that  haimted  him  to  the  end.  The 
other  was  a  tragedy  not  for  him  only,  but  for  the  world,  and  it 
was  due  not  to  a  contagion  but  to  the  absence  of  it.  The  world 
never  got  out  of  him  a  tithe  of  what  was  potentially  there — not 
even  through  Boswell — and  that  not  only  because  he  wasted  his 
life  talking  to  literary  triflers  in  taverns  “  when  he  should  have 
been  shaWng  England  with  the  thimder  of  his  spirit,”  but 
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because  his  mind  and  mould  were  far  greater  than  his  ideas, 
greater  than  the  mental  environment  that  had  given  him  his 
bent.  There  was  no  early  contagion  of  liberating  thought.  The 
world  did  not  get  more  out  of  him  because  it  did  not  put  enough 
in.  His  mind  was  lamed,  as  has  been  alleged,  but  only  from  the 
want  of  freer  use  in  the  days  of  its  growth.  The  proportions  of 
his  interest  required  an  outlook  as  wide  as  Goethe’s.  The  peculiar 
ability  his  brain  possessed  to  focus  all  its  perceptions  instantly 
on  a  question,  the  ability  that  made  him  so  pithy  in  talk  and  so 
rapid  in  writing  when  he  was  forced  to  it,  his  enormous  latent 
capacity  for  work,  his  hot  feeling,  his  mental  will-to-grasp,  in  short, 
his  tremendous  temperament  and  power,  should  have  made  him 
a  leader  and  enlightener  of  his  time  throughout  Europe,  of  no 
less  inunediate  influence  than  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  of  however 
different  a  deliverance.  The  life-story  of  such  a  man,  even  the 
character-story,  is  in  vital  part  the  story  of  his  thought,  but  that 
does  not  fall  within  the  chosen  scope  of  Mr.  Kingsmill’s  work. 

One  of  the  merits  of  the  book  is  the  equally  vivid  picture 
and  the  acute  analysis  of  Boswell  and  the  tracing  of  how  at 
some  points  his  methods  misrepresent  his  subject.  Boswell 
appears  as  the  “  picador  ”  as  well  as  the  intensely  curious  spec¬ 
tator.  He  goads  Johnson  with  uncongenial  questions  to  make 
him  perform.  “  Curiosity,”  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  ”  carried  Boswell 
further  than  it  ever  carried  any  mortal  breathing.”  Carried  him 
further ;  that  is  the  point.  Despite  incidental  false  emphasis,  it 
was  the  degree  of  intensity  of  an  interest  that  produced  the 
best  biography  in  the  language.  Oh  !  that  he  had  been  of  a  yet 
more  freely  ranging  and  of  a  more  coherent  mind  and  had  come 
earlier  in  Johnson's  history  !  We  see,  in  point  of  method,  a  remote 
and  humble  kinship  in  this  picador  to  the  "  gadfly  ”  Socrates. 
How  might  not  the  movement  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
accelerated  if  a  relentless  questioner,  with  the  curiosity  of  a 
child  and  the  persistent  push  of  an  investigator,  had  fastened  on 
many  a  self-indulgent  mind  like  Johnson’s  to  make  it  come  out 
of  its  den  and  look  about  it  1  A  fantastic  analogy,  but  with  how 
much  human  fact  behind  it !  R.  E.  Hobart. 

Topical  and  Eternal 

GatesofHell.  ByERiKVONKtJNNELT-LEDDiHN.  (Shccd  and  Ward.  7s.  6d.) 
The  Oppermanns.  By  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  (Seeker.  7s.  6d.) 

Both  these  novels  are  propaganda  rather  than  art,  both  Me 
translations,  both  are  extremely  topical.  Here  the  similarities 
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end,  and  the  contrast  begins — but  it  is  the  contrast  that  is 
important  and  instructive,  for  each  book  represents  a  point  of 
view — a  way  of  thinking  about  life  and  the  contemporary  world 
-ind  the  two  points  of  view  thus  represented  are  beginning 
a  long  death-struggle,  a  battle,  the  issue  of  which  will  determine 
the  future  of  the  Western  world.  . 

The  Oppermanns  are  a  German  Jewish  family.  Herr 
Feuchtwanger  presents  them — indeed,  all  the  Jews  in  the  story 
—as  kind,  civiUzed,  gifted  people,  who  have  lived  in  and  loved 
Germany  for  generations.  The  story  tells  what  happens  to  them 
under  the  Nazi  Revolution.  There  is  nothing  much  a  reviewer 
can  say  about  Herr  Feuchtwanger's  novels ;  they  are  iminspired, 
but  animated  by  a  somewhat  heavy-footed  motion;  they  are 
convincing  as  one  reads  them  and  they  leave  little  trace  in  the 
mind  afterward.  “  The  Oppermanns,”  however,  is  propaganda, 
and  merits  consideration  as  such.  It  is  unrelievedly  hostile  to 
the  Nationalist  regime,  it  pictures  all  Jews  as  noble  and  cultured, 
all  Nationalists — in  power  or  out,  and  without  one  exception — 
as  feeble-minded  and  brutal  to  the  point  of  inhumanity.  One 
has  no  heart  for  pointing  out  that  so  prejudiced  a  view  can  have 
no  truth  or  meaning — for  one  essential  truth  in  such  an  argument 
is  that  the  atrocities  art  atrocious.  What  one  does  object  to — 
and  what  furnishes  the  theme  for  this  review — is  the  fact  that 
Herr  Feuchtwanger  has  completely  ignored  the  real  significance 
of  the  Nazi  Revolution.  He  regards  it  as  a  neurosis — in  other 
words  as  a  mental  disease,  from  which  a  number  of  individuals 
suffer.  Nowhere  does  he  consider  why  the  diseased  individuals 
attained  power;  nor  the  fact  that  the  Nazi  neurosis  is  only  the 
symptom  of  a  vast  social  and  spiritual  malady. 

This  social  and  spiritual  malady,  and  a  cure  for  it,  is  the 
theme  of  ”  Gates  of  Hell.”  The  author  is  avowedly  writing 
Roman  Catholic  propaganda,  but  his  canvas  is  the  whole  modem 
world,  his  drama  is  the  con^ct  between  good  and  evil,  and  his 
Catholic  protagonists  are  happy  martyrs  in  the  interests  of  a 
Truth  which  they  believe  to  be  absolute  and  essential  to 
humanity,  so  his  parti  pris  has  a  dignity  and  persuasiveness,  not 
to  say  a  timely  importance,  which  by  contrast  deflates  Herr 
Feuchtwanger’s  thesis  to  the  level  of  a  private  grievance. 

"  The  Oppermaims  ”  is  the  outcry  of  literalism,  i.e.  it  is 
outrageous  that  well-intentioned,  hiunane  people  should  be 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  individual  destinies  in  peace. 
And  yet,  all  over  the  world  to-day,  the  tyraimy  of  the  State  is 
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eradicating  that  supposedly  "  inalienable  right."  It  is  not 
enoTigh  to  complain  about  it ;  it  is  necessary  to  think  about  it, 
analyze  it,  and  then  either  accept  or  fight  it.  "  Gates  of  Hell’’ 
is  a  battle-cry  against  all  the  conflicts  which  are  tearing  the 
world  to  pieces,  and  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  univeisality 
of  Catholicism. 

"  Gates  of  Hell  ”  is  not  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  an  absorbing 
document.  It  often  sprawls  in  the  attempt  to  cover  every  phase 
of  human  experience,  it  is  at  time  didactic,  at  times  njuve,  and 
frequently  crude,  though  some  of  this  crudeness  seems  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  translator.  But  it  is  often  intensely  dramatic,  it  is 
illuminated  by  a  rare  spiritual  passion,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
provocative  to  all  thoughtful  people,  whatever  their  religious 
persuasion  or  lack  of  it.  A  large  part  of  the  story  is  concerned 
with  the  hero’s  adventures  as  a  propagandist  for  the  Church 
Militant  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  ^abolical  cruelties  of  the 
Soviet  regime  make  the  Nazi  atrocities  sound  like  the  ragging 
of  schoolboys — equally  vicious  in  intent  but  at  least  restricted 
by  the  stem  eye  of  the  world.  Above  all,  the  Russians  in 
"  Gates  of  Hell  ”  are  as  good  and  lovable  as  people  are  likely 
to  be  all  over  the  world.  The  author  feels  for  them  the  same 
profound  pity  he  feels  for  everyone  who  is  denied  the  dignity 
and  purpose  of  his  faith.  It  is  only  one-sided  ideas  that  he  is 
fighting,  and  he  has  written  an  important  book  because  he  has 
defined  the  issue  which  everyone  to-day  must  face. 

Eleanor  Carroll  Chilton. 

Germany 

Germany  :  My  Country.  By  Friedrich  Sieburg.  (Jonathan  Cape.) 
An  Eyewitness  in  Germany.  By  Fredrik  BOOk.  (Lovat  Dickson.) 

The  apposite  remark  has  been  made  that  Hitler  was  bom 
not  in  Vienna,  but  at  Versailles.  In  effect,  this  is  the  theme 
underlying  Fredrik  Book’s  "  An  Eyewitness  in  Germany,”  and  no¬ 
body  deny  that  the  National  Socialist  Revolution  has  derived 
a  high  percentage  of  its  driving  force  from  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  ^e  German  people  by  the  Peace  Treaties  and  the  methods  of 
their  execution.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  truth,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  German  values  which  led  to  the  Revolution 
must  be  in  part  related  to  the  universal  post-war  disintegration 
that  is  symptomatic  of  victors  and  vanquished  alike. 

Herr  Sieburg,  who  has  already  attaint  a  world-wide  reputation 
through  his  previous  work  "  Is  God  a  Frenchman  ?  ’’  has  made  a 
searching  diagnosis  of  the  spiritual  and  economic  collapse  of  the 
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day,  which  has  primarily  a  special  reference  to  his  own  coimtry, 
but  is  in  part  apphcable  to  the  whole  of  the  suffering  modem 
world.  Herr  Sieburg,  representative  of  the  Northern  philosophy 
rather  than  of  the  Southern  German  outlook,  is  affected,  no  less  than 
Keyserling,  by  the  morbid  Oriental  pessimism  which  has  invaded 
German  thought  for  a  decade  and  more.  Indeed  he  inveighs 
actively  against  the  Aristotelian  cult  of  reason,  and  postulates  a 
counter-theory  which,  while  nebulous  in  its  main  theses,  explains 
with  great  force  the  condition  of  mind  into  which  the  majority  of 
Germans  had  drifted  and  the  revulsion  from  it  that  is  at  ^e  basis 
of  the  new  Youth  movement  which  is  National  Socialism.  As 
understood  on  these  lines,  the  Third  Reich  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  mere  political  resurrection.  Herr  Sieburg’s  book  was 
written  before  the  Revolution,  and  he  says  prophetically,  "  The 
mood  in  whic];i  we  confront  the  future  is  strangely  compounded 
of  a  stupendous,  almost  blind,  volition  and  of  an  immense 
weariness.”  Notoriously  the  distinguishing  German  features  are 
individual  loneliness,  an  indifference  to  possessions,  a  strange  lack 
of  attachment  to  soil  and  nationality,  a  desire  to  serve  and  obey 
somebody  or  something,  a  beUef  in  a  vague  destiny,  an  innate 
sense  of  fairy-tale  mysticism,  coupled  with  a  love  of  work  for 
work’s  sake  and  irrational  standardization.  The  depression 
following  on  the  War  had  intensified  these  qualities,  but  seemed 
to  have  left  permanently  ungratified  the  misty  aspirations  which 
they  involved.  The  void  had  become  so  universally  felt,  that  the 
German  had  almost  begim  to  exult  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  and 
economic  nudism :  while  the  moral  cleavage  with  the  outside 
world  had  so  widened  imder  the  political  isolation,  that  the 
nation  had  long  since  been  heading  for  a  declaration  of  specifically 
German,  in  a  sense  barbaric,  values,  but  above  all  for  a  programme 
which  would  weld  it  into  an  organic  whole  and  thus  end  the 
disintegration  once  and  for  all.  It  is  this  which  explains  not 
merely  the  acquiescence  in  the  destruction  of  ordinary  liberties, 
which  the  Revolution  produced,  but  the  general  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  hailed.  It  especially  explains  the  new  national 
militarism,  which,  Herr  Siebmg  is  at  pains  to  emphasize,  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  Wilhelmian  or  feudal  t3q)e.  It  is  the  old 
German  love  of  organization  for  its  own  sake,  based  on  ”  the 
right  to  a  military  morality,”  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  we 
are  told,  is  purely  the  expression  of  national  self-conscio\isness 
and  entirely  devoid  of  any  spirit  of  aggressiveness  towards  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Fredrik  Book,  approaching  the  problem  from  another  and 
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less  philosophical  angle,  has  studied  National  Socialism  at  work, 
and,  with  certain  reservations,  is  disposed  to  agree  that  there  was 
no  other  outlet  for  the  pent-up  forces  but  the  movement  which 
has  monopolized  them  and  wUch  he  describes  as  *'  the  world’s 
best  disciplined  revolution."  He  devotes  considerable  space  to 
a  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  anti-semitism,  but  puts 
forward  no  adequate  solution  of  this  many-sided  controversy. 
Mr.  Book  pays  a  whole-hearted  tribute  to  Hitler  himself,  and 
makes  a  g(^  point  in  insisting  that  it  is  his  personality  as  the 
embodiment  of  anti-Marxist  I^bomr  which  has  dealt  the  real 
blow  at  Socialism.  But,  like  everybody  else,  he  deplores  the 
inclusion  in  "  Mein  Kampf "  of  amateur  doctrines  of  race- 
philosophy  and  race-biology,  and  is  severe  on  many  aspects  of  the 
GleichschaUung,  particularly  where  it  has  taken  the  form  of 
dragooning  the  I^ess  and  the  Universities,  though  Jie  approves  to 
some  extent  the  auto  da  fi  of  pernicious  literature,  ^briety  is 
nevertheless,  he  says,  slowly  returning,  and,  when  the  inevitable 
excesses  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  living  faith  and  the  romanticism 
which  the  movement  have  inspired  will  be  not  only  wholly  worthy 
of  admiration  but  innocuous  to  the  outside  world. 

J.  D.  Gregory. 

Catholicism 

Now  I  See.  By  Arnold  Lunn.  (Sheed  and  Ward.  7s.  6d.) 

The  Spirit  op  the  Oxford  Movement.  By  Christopher  Dawson. 

(Sheed  and  Ward.  3s.  6d.) 

Personal  records  of  conversion  are  in  the  nature  of  curiosities. 
Any  road  may  lead  to  it,  and,  compared  with  the  goal,  the  par¬ 
ticular  twists  and  turns  of  one  chance  traveller  have  little  interest 
for  others  than  his  friends,  and  only  an  exceptional  literary  gift 
can  add  largely  or  permanently  to  this  number.  Mr.  Lunn’s 
road  has  been  that  of  reason,  his  adventures  those  of  controversy, 
and  the  texture  of  his  book  is  like  that  of  a  partly  frozen  pond, 
with  liunps  of  argument  in  an  expanse  of  cold  water.  The  style 
scarcely  conveys  the  vision  implicit  in  his  title.  An  apter  descrip¬ 
tion  would  have  been  I  Had  Not  Thought  of  That.  In  other 
words,  we  feel  that  integration  has  not  yet  taken  place,  that  (in 
Newman’s  phrase)  "  the  whole  man  "  has  not  "  moved,"  but  that 
he  has  argued  himself  into  the  Catholic  position.  Ignorance  of 
these  arguments  is  so  widespread  that  any  statement  of  them  is 
welcome.  I  only  mean  to  remark  that  the  statement  of  them 
here  does  not  convey  conviction  but,  more  strictly,  a  good  case. 
The  pond  of  his  reason  has  not  yet  b^ome  a  solid,  and  one  picks 
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one’s  way  across  it  from  one  angular  lump  to  another.  While  I 
would  always  prefer  a  book  of  apologetics  in  which  the  arguments 
are  orderly  and  skilfully  set  out,  this  preference  will  not  be 
shared  by  those  already  attracted  by  Mr.  Lunn’s  writings,  or 
more  interested  in  the  road  of  any  one  man  than  in  the  recognition 
that  gives  meaning  to  his  journey.  I  can  only  hope  that  many, 
feeling  with  Jacques  "  From  these  convertites  there  is  much  to 
learn,”  will  try  Mr.  Luim’s  adventures  in  argument,  for,  if  they  do, 
they  will  prove  his  contention  that  the  case  which  convinced  him 
only  equzds  in  extent  the  extraordinary  ignorance  concerning  it. 
In  these  pages  that  ignorance  receives  some  wholesome  knocks. 
It  was  high  time. 

Now  for  an  example  of  int^;ration. 

With  incomparable  brevity  Mr.  Dawson  has  written  the  best 
short  book  upon  the  Oxford  Movement.  He  seems  to  have  read 
and  digested  its  sources,  its  critics,  and  its  disciples,  and  has 
somehow  combined  sketches  of  the  men  with  the  spirit  that  he 
discerns  to  have  inspired  them.  If  he  passes  over  the  emotional 
appeal  that  the  Movement  had,  and  retains,  the  reason  is  no 
obduracy  in  himself.  It  is  rather  because  this  appeal  was  an 
effect  oiily.  Its  source  was  a  driving  power,  an  intellectual  core, 
which  he  identifies  with  "  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Catholic 
conception  of  an  objective  supernatural  order  and  the  Catholic 
idea  of  divine  authority  "  in  the  Established  Church.  He  shows 
the  Movement  to  have  stood  "  for  Authority  and  Tradition 
against  Liberalism,  for  Supematuralism  against  Rationalism  and 
Naturalism  ” ;  against,  in  short.  Modernism  in  all  its  forms,  both 
Christian  and  secular,  and  in  the  beginning  political.  It  stood  for 
reason  against  all  the  forms  of  sloppiness  ^at  group  themselves 
under  ”  the  spirit  of  the  age.”  From  this  everything  flowed,  but 
the  flowings  were  incidental,  and  we  are  invited  to  observe  how 
the  incidentals  have  since  become  the  fundamentals  of  the  heirs 
and  successors  of  the  Tractarians.  The  core  has  gone.  Hurrell 
Froude  takes  a  prominent  place  by  his  power  of  inciting  the 
intellects  of  others,  and  this  little  book  incites  us  because  Mr. 
Dawson’s  thought  has  cut  down  to  the  original  core  of  thought 
in  the  Tractarians.  It  is  a  solid  and  briUiant  piece  of  work. 

OSBERT  BURDETT. 

A  Cross-Road  of  History 

Derby  AND  THE  Forty-Five.  ByL.  Eardley-Simpson.  (I%ilipAllan.  15s.) 

Those  who  may  have  thought  that  there  was  nothing  new 
to  say  about  the  Forty-Five  will  be  undeceived  before  they  have 
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read  a  dozen  pages  of  this  book.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
which  to  admire  the  most — the  author’s  erudition,  his  style,  or 
the  soundness  of  his  judgments.  As  Mr.  John  Buchan  very  justly 
observes  in  his  Introduction,  Major  Eardley-Simpson  “  puts 
every  student  of  Jacobitism  in  his  debt,”  and  his  description  of 
the  events  during  those  memorable  hours  when  Prince  Charles 
Edward  was  in  possession  of  Derby  is  so  vivid  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  one  realizes  that  the  author  was  not  himself  an  eye¬ 
witness.  In  future,  no  scholar  can  claim  to  be  acquainted  with 
eighteenth-century  England  who  has  not  read  this  book. 

The  volume  begins  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  Jacobite  feeling 
in  1745.  Many  of  us  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  far  more  extensive  than  is  commonly  supposed,  but  Major 
Eardley-Simpson,  as  the  result  of  the  most  careful  researches, 
gives  us  additional  chapter  and  verse  for  our  belief.  When 
Pulteney  told  the  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1742  that  two-thirds  of 
the  nation  was  Tory  he  was  clearly  not  exaggerating,  and  it  is 
significant  to  find  that  what  would  to-day  be  termed  the  prole¬ 
tariat  was  overwhelmingly  Jacobite.  With  a  wealth  of  detail, 
for  which  no  praise  is  adequate,  the  author  shows  that  the 
usurper’s  throne  had  no  other  basis  than  the  support  of  the 
ruthless  Whig  oligarchy,  which  had  not  the  slightest  compunction 
in  maintaining  its  position  by  the  aid  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
George  II  actually  led  the  British  troops  at  Dettingen  in  a 
Hanoverian  uniform. 

Possibly  even  more  interesting,  because  less  generally  known, 
is  the  fact  so  well  brought  out  in  this  work,  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  Cumberland’s  forces,  whom  the  author  describes  as 
"  starved,  tired,  and  in  rags.”  There  were  no  troops  between 
the  Prince  and  St.  James’s  that  could  have  withstood  the  Highland 
charge  for  five  minutes,  and  Major  Eardley-Simpson  is  thoroughly 
justified  in  holding  the  view  of  the  late  Lord  Rosebery  that  had 
the  Jacobite  army  advanced  from  Derby  the  capital  must  have 
fallen  into  its  possession.  In  this  connection,  too,  he  has  much 
to  say  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Welsh,  the  West  of  England,  and 
of  the  Londoners  themselves. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  historical  works  of  recent  years,  and  there  is  no  class 
of  reader  to  whom  it  will  not  make  an  appeal.  Above  all,  it  is 
written  as  history  should  be  written,  that  is  to  say,  with  accuracy 
and  breadth  of  vision. 

Charles  Petrie. 
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Club  Gossip 

By  Quid  Nunc 

1934  proniises  to  be  a  better  year  than  1933.  It  may  even  be  conceivably 
l  a  year  of  reduced  taxation.  The  British  Empire  is  optimistic;  there  is 
no  thinking  of  war,  but  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  Three  Defence 
Services  of  the  Crown  justify  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  “  Defence.”  Thank 
goodness  the  majority  of  British  people  possess  the  spirit  of  sport  which  overcomes 
the  forebodings  of  pessimists.  The  public  are  interested  in  what  horse  will  win 
the  Grand  National  or  Derby  or  whether  England  will  retain  "  the  Ashes.” 


'^HE  Loch  Ness  ”  Monster  ”  stands  out,  at  least  many  think,  as  the  most 
*  absorbing  topic  of  the  Clubs,  a  news  item  without  equal,  to  which  the  papers 
have  hardly  given  it  its  due.  The  scoffers  at  the  "  monster,”  those  who  declare 
it  is  a  whiskey  publicity  stunt,  and  those  who  infer  that  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
monster’s  activities  are  suffering  from  “  mass  hallucination  ”  or  are  wilful  liars, 
will,  it  seems  hkely,  have  to  alter  their  tone  and  tune.  For  the  Right  Reverend 
Sir  David  Oswald  Hunter  Blair,  Bart.,  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  and  who 
has  been  in  turn  Headmaster  and  Lord  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  at  Fort  Augustus 
at  the  western  end  of  the  loch,  expresses  his  dehberate  belief  in  its  existence 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  classify  it  as  an  amphibian,  capable  therefore  of  hving 
both  in  and  out  of  the  water.  If  the  most  recent  reports  are  correct  the  worthy 
Lord  Abbot  may  have  hit  the  mark,  for  it  has  been  seen  taking  exercise  on  the 
shores  of  the  loch. 


'THE  Lord  Abbot  places  the  ”  beastie  ”  as  belonging  to  a  species  that  existed 
^  in  the  Devonian  period  scores  of  millions  of  years  ago.  He  considers  it  has 
both  lungs  and  gills,  four  rudimentary  lys  or  paddles,  and  is  about  30  to  35  feet 
long,  with  a  remarkable  neck,  long  and  flexible,  broad  shotdders  and  a  large, 
broad,  flat  tail  which  can  chum  the  water  of  the  loch  to  some  purpose  when  it 
is  taking  its  sea  bath.  And  the  learned  cleric  adds  to  this  the  information  that 
its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  in  its  skull,  which  consists  of  but  one  single 
bone. 

*  *  * 

I  have  no  desire  to  meet  the  beastie  on  land  unless  provided  with  a  tank  gim, 
but  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  coming  down  to  the  shores  of  the  loch 
at  Drunmadrochit  and  being  told  I  had  just  missed  “  his  lordship,”  but  never¬ 
theless  it  was  vigorously  churning  the  waters  as  if  it  were  the  engines  of  a  big  ship, 
and  this  could  easily  be  seen.  The  gillie  and  another  friend  with  me  were  certainly 
not  suffering  from  hallucination. 

*  *  * 

AFTER  all,  the  Lord  Abbot  cites  as  witnesses  a  number  of  residents  on  the 
^  loch  side,  skilled  workmen  imder  the  Forestry  Commission  and  their  foreman, 
a  naval  officer  and  his  wife,  students  and  servants  at  Fort  Augustus  Abbey  School, 
nine  independent  travellers  who  all  saw  the  animal  when  it  was  above  water — 
and  there  are  many  more.  Such  cumulative  and  independent  attestations  cannot 
be  put  aside  by  professional  “  pooh-booers  ”  in  the  press. 


AS  it  is,  I  believe,  there  is  now  a  regular  cordon  of  watchers  around  the  loch 
^  side,  armed  not  Math  rifles  but  with  cinematographs  and  cameras.  And  if  their 
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quest  is  successful,  what  then  ?  Loch  Ness  will  be  invaded  by  all  the  scientists 
on  earth  and  there  certainly  will  be  a  new  name  to  an  old  brand  of  whiskey. 

*  •  * 

'^HOSE  who  have  kept  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  festivities  well  may  find  a 
complete  relaxation  of  mind  and  body  in  the  42-days’  cruise  of  the  "Orontes," 
of  the  Orient  Line,  to  Madeira  and  the  West  Indies,  which  begins  on  the  23rd 
instant.  They  will  have  the  sunshine  of  the  Islands  when  winter’s  grip  is  fastened 
on  the  homeland. 

How  many  people  miss  their  opportunities  in  life,  not  only  in  business  but 
also  in  pleasure,  and  take  "  substitutes  ”  for  the  real  thing.  One  point  about 
this  cruise  is  that  the  size  of  the  "  Orontes  ”  enables  those  who  do  not  wish  the 
“  gala  ’’  side  of  a  cruise  to  be  over  emphasized  to  travel  in  quietness  and  comfort: 
in  other  words  to  have  a  real  rest  as  well  as  magic  sunshine  and  a  much  needed 
change  of  air  and  scenery. 

One  of  the  places  to  ^  visited  is  Dominica,  the  most  beautiful,  as  many  think, 
of  all  the  group  of  the  West  Indies. 

*  *  « 

AND  while  some  bask  in  sunshine,  others  will  be  enjo5dng  Winter  Sports  in 
Alpine  valleys.  This  year  those  who  are  not  over  proficient  on  skis  can  leara 
the  art  to  perfection,  for  the  Swiss  are  starting  ski-ing  tuition  on  a  wide  basis 
to  cover  the  needs  of  all  visitors.  A  Swiss  Ski  School  has  been  begun,  and  intending 
visitors  will  find  full  particulars  of  its  work  either  in  Switzerland  on  arrival  or 
at  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways  Office  in  Regent  Street. 

«  *  * 

^NE  never  knows  when  the  knowledge  of  ski-ing  may  be  useful.  It  came  in 
very  opportune  in  North  Russia  in  1919  when  British  troops  had  to  use 
skis  across  the  snow-clad  country,  and  those  who  could  not  use  them  were  at 
great  disadvantage. 

It  were  well  that  everyone  knew  how  to  skate  or  ski  as  well  as  to  swim  or 
ride.  In  other  words  our  education  is  incomplete  without  the  knowledge. 

*  *  * 

"l^HAT  a  pity  it  is  so  few  people  have  the  art  of  being  good  letter  writers.  Not 
one  professional  man  in  twenty  can  write  a  letter  in  clear  and  effective 
English  without  making  some  grammatical  error.  Service  men  are  the  worst 
offenders.  Young  men  from  the  ’Varsities  are  a  good  second.  It  is  only  the 
older  generation  that  seem  to  know  how  to  write  good  English.  I  was  looking 
the  other  day  at  the  letters  of  six  young  officers — one  in  the  Royal  Corps  of  Signals, 
one  in  the  Guards,  two  in  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  a  cavalry  man  and  a  gunner, 
and  not  one  of  them  but  made  a  number  of  grammatical  mistakes.  This  could 
so  easily  be  corrected  by  a  short  course  of  training  at  the  Regent  Institute,  which 
can  be  done  through  the  post.  It  only  means  the  employment  of  some  leisure 
hours  profitably. 

*  *  * 

'T'HERE  has  been  so  large  a  sale  of  “  blue  shirts  "  in  the  Free  State  that  the 
makers  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  order.  As  it  is  there  is  an 
order  for  70,000  more  outstanding  which  cannot  be  supplied.  Irishmen  who 
cannot  get  them  are,  I  hear,  ordering  from  across  the  Channel.  They  might  do 
worse  than  try  the  "  Luvisca  ”  pattern  which  Messrs.  Courtauld  sell  and  of  which, 
as  I  write,  I  have  an  excellent  sample  in  cornflower  blue.  These  shirts  are  a  com¬ 
bination  of  artificial  silk  and  cotton  of  the  highest  grade. 
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Correspondence 


Is  Evolution  True  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  English  Review.  1 

Sir, — Many  must  have  appreciated  Mr.  Arnold  Limn’s  article  in  your  ly  || 
issue,  and  probably  hope  that  hu  inner  awareness,  expressed  in  his  book  "  Na 
I  See  ”  wUl  so  amplify  his  vision,  as  to  impel  him  to  examine,  not  only  th 
evidential  standards  of  modem  scientists,  but  to  apply  that  same  reasoning  ti 
the  \mdoubtedly  vanishing  basis  upon  which  the  whole  Evolutionary  Theory  rests 

That  those  evidential  standards  are  deplorable  is  obvious,  zmd  well  illustrated 
in  his  reference  to  "  The  grotesque  bluff  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Professor  Julia  1. 
Huxley  in  claiming  the  continuity  of  Evolution  as  proved  by  sea  urchins."  Ei 

An  examination  of  the  evolutionary  doctrines  of  the  "  Vestigial,”  "  Re 
Capitulation,”  "  Similarity  of  Form  indicating  a  Common  Origin,"  "  Thi 
Reading  of  the  Fossils,”  and  "  Teaching  of  the  Primordial,  against  the  Azok 
School  of  Geology,”  in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known,  will  provide  manji  f 
illustrations  that  the  mind  of  many  Evolutionists  is  not  amenable  to  the  impad 
of  facts.  1 

Is  there  not  room  for  a  book  on  the  ”  Humom  of  the  Evolutionary  Theory"? 

It  might  disperse  its  fog,  and  help  in  the  banishment  of  that  barrier  of  bigotry- 
whether  begotten  of  egotism,  or  confirmed  materialism,  which  so  successfully 
suppresses  in  Collie,  School,  and  Press,  all  discoveries  which  deny  the  validi^  _ 
of  its  tenets.  *= 

Harvey  left  it  on  record  that  he  never  knew  a  Doctor  over  forty  who  believed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  mind  of  some  Evolutionists  seems  equally 
closed  to  what  is  happening  around  them. 

-  The  four  insuperable  difficulties  which  Darwin  enumerated  against  his  own 
theory,  e.g.  "  Absence  or  Rarity  of  Transitional  Forms,”  "  Development  oi 
Organs  of  Extreme  Complexity,”  ”  The  Development  of  Instincts,”  and  "  Tb 
Sterility  of  Hybrids,”  all  still  warn  the  Evolutionist  that  he  is  unconsciously 
misleading  the  mind  of  man  by  confusing  the  evolution  of  the  conscious  with  thi 
evolution  of  the  body. 

The  filling  in  of  important  empty  spaces  with  romance  is  puerile  evasion. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  know  that  the  Authority  of  Science  i 
circumscribed  by  the  Authority  of  Truth,  and  that  the  "  Science  ”  of  Authority 
is  often  error. 

As  Anatole  France  once  said,  ”  A  thing  is  true  for  a  time,”  meaning,  no( 
that  truth  ever  alters,  but  that  new  collateral  facts  prove  the  original  concepi 
imtrue. 

”  We  do  not  know  how  Life  began  on  this  Earth,”  says  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  object  to  the  Evolutionist  introducing  the  conjurer  t( 
fill  in  an  important  gap,  by  extracting  it  in  the  first  instance  from  inorganK 
carbon  compotmds.  The  domain  of  the  conjurer,  however,  is  the  stage ;  that  o 
the  scientific  investigator,  the  laboratory. 
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We  isolate  primordial  "Protoplasm  "  from  the  mineral,  find  it  indestructible 
and  re-incamate  therefrom  animal  life  of  past  geological  eras.  Naturally,  we  ask, 
where  in  the  Evolutionary  Theory  is  there  room  for  these  facts,  which  prove 
that  the  door  of  death  is  not  the  door  of  doom,  but  the  gateway  to  subsequent 
individual  existence  f 

If  nothing  dies,  how  can  it  have  evolved  ? 

W.  Morley  Martin. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  English  Review. 

Sir, — The  following  passage  occurs  in  Mr.  Arnold  Lunn’s  article  on 
Evolution  :  “  Now,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  though  evolution  may  be  a  plausible 
theory,  it  is  far  from  being  a  proven  fact,  and  consequently  those  who  protest 
against  the  teaching  of  evolution  to  the  young  as  an  infallible  dogma  are  fighting 
the  battle,  not  of  religion,  but  of  science.” 

It  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  Mr.  Lunn  is  referring,  but  probably  I  am  one 
of  them.  Indeed,  I  think  I  am  nearly  the  only  one  engaged  in  school  teachinf 
who  is  moving  in  the  matter,  'fhe  question  was  raised  in  a  recent  article  of  mine 
in  the  School  Science  Review  in  which  I  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  things  that  every 
educated  man  ought  to  know,  "  the  main  fact  of  the  evolution  of  life.”*  I  have 
also  called  attention  to  the  question  by  writing  to  the  heads  of  two  Catholic 
schools  in  which  I  have  taught,  inquiring  how  the  suggestion  was  likely  to  be 
received.  The  replies,  though  not  encouraging,  were  not  as  discouraging  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  first  comment  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  no  one  wishes  to 
teach  evolution  as  an  infallible  dogma.  There  are  no  infallible  dogmas  in  science. 
Outside  the  plain  facts  of  observation  and  experiment  there  are  no  dogmas, 
merely  theories  of  varying  degrees  of  probability.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
paradoxes  of  science  teaching  that,  after  having,  in  the  early  stages,  taken 
considerable  trouble  to  explain  simple  generali^tions  such  as  Boyle’s  and 
Charles’  Laws,  we  have  later  on  to  emphasize  that  they  are  not  true,  or,  to  be 
more  precise,  that  they  are  merely  approximations  valid  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy  within  a  limited  range.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  theories,  such 
as  the  atomic  theory,  have  so  passed  the  test  of  time,  have  explained  so  many 
facts  unknown  to  their  authors,  have  been  confirmed  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  regard  them,  for  all  practical  purposes,  no  longer  as 
theories,  but  as  facts.  I  contend  that  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  life  is  one 
of  these.  To  define  precisely  what  is  meant,  I  ought  to  say  that  by  the  theory 
of  evolution  is  implied,  not  any  particular  theories,  such  as  natural  selection,  or 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  which  are  intended  to  account  for 
evolution,  but  the  principle  that  the  forms  of  life  in  one  geological  period  are 
directly  descended,  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  reproduction  and  change,  from 
some  of  those  in  the  preceding  one. 
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correspondence  133 

The  teaching  of  this  in  an  ordinary  science  course  has  been  greatly  handi- 
(gmed  by  the  widespread  idea  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith.  Sir 
Ambrose  Reming,  whose  book  I  have  read  on  Mr.  Arnold  Ltmn’s  recommendation, 
tppeirs  to  be  of  this  opinion,  and,  being  of  a  strictly  evangelical  faith,  cannot 
hdp  being  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  idea  of  evolution.  On  this  point  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Arnold  Limn  holds  a  different  view,  for  he  commences  his 
article  by  saying :  "  All  Christians  are  free  either  to  believe  or  to  reject  the 
thewy  that  the  body  of  man  has  been  evolved  from  the  body  of  animal  ancestors.” 
So  far  so  good.  If  the  great  bulk  of  Christian  believers  could  be  persuaded  to 
adopt  the  same  view,  the  difficulty  of  prejudice  which  has  handicapped  science 
teaching  would  be  removed.  Mr.  Lunn  is  a  recent  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and,  as  such,  I  trust  his  statement  will  carry  weight.  As  one  who  has  studied 
the  Catholic  faith  without,  as  yet,  being  fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  I  can  only 
regret  that  he  has  not  given  greater  prominence  to  this  aspect,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  deal  in  a  violently  controversial  manner  with  questions  which  (I  hope 
he  will  pardon  my  saying  so)  he  does  not  understand  so  well. 

Mr.  Lunn  occupies  the  remainder  of  his  twelve  pages  in  arguing  that 
evolution  is  only  a  plausible  theory,  not  a  proven  fact.  In  so  doing,  he  must  not 
be  surprised  if  those  who  have  made  science  their  special  study  clarify  him  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  Earth  is  flat.  Mr.  Lunn  need  not  feel  too  hurt  at  the 
analogy,  for  not  only  do  the  two  arguments  arise  from  the  same  fundamentalist 
origin,  but  the  intelligent  advocates  of  the  flat  earth  theory,  who  do  exist,  can 
put  forward  a  case  that  is  quite  reasonably  plausible,  until  it  is  carefully  examined. 
So,  needless  to  say,  does  Mr.  Arnold  Ltmn. 

Now  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  controvert  Mr.  Lunn's  arguments  in  a 
short  letter.  I,  therefore,  can  only  say  that  I  have  read  them  carefully,  and, 
m  so  far  as  they  are  intended  to  show  that  the  case  for  what  he  calls  major  evolution 
is  not  proven,  they  carry,  to  my  mind,  no  conviction  whatever.  I  say  this  as  one 
who,  like  Mr.  Lunn  himself,  has  had  some  biological  training,  but  is  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  biologist,  and  it  is  to  those  of  his  own  grade  of  biological  knowledge  that 
his  arguments  ought  to  appeal.  Mr.  Arnold  Limn’s  contention  that  evolution  is 
not  proven,  being  somewhat  outri,  is  naturally  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  a 
journal  such  as  this,  wherejis  the  statement  of  the  arguments  for  evolution,  being 
ordinary  and  obvious,  is,  apparently,  of  small  interest  to  anyone.  I,  therefore, 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  case  for  the  evolution  of  the  forms 
of  life  is  overwhelming,  and  that  the  answering  of  Mr.  Lunn’s  arguments  would 
not  be  a  very  difficult  task. 


Yours,  etc., 

H.  S.  Shelton. 


SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’  SOCIEH 

PATRON  :  H.M.  THE  KING. 


Wrecked  in  SighI  of  Land 

Many  a  ship  is  lost  around  our  coasts 
in  calm  seas  as  well  as  in  storms. 

The  1,000  honorary  agents  of  the 
Shipwrecked  Mariners’  Society  are 

always  watching 

ready  to  give  relief  to  survivors, 
and  to  dependent  relatives  of  those 
lost  at  sea. 

We  as  a  nation  are  in  debt  to  our 
seamen.  Will  you,  recognising  that 
debt,  financially  help  the  work  of 
the  Society  ? 

Pr$tidmU :  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  SIR  ROGER  KEYES 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  etc. 

Banlm*  : 

WdliaiiM  Deacon's  Bank,  Ltd. 

S«cr«tery ;  G.  E.  Maude,  Esq. 

CARLTON  HOUSE, 

Regent  St.,  Lenden,  S.W.1 


HUGH  WALPOLE 


She  (Eancer.Hospital 

(  PREB  )  ^ 

FULHAM  ROAD  C'TOaLr!")  LONDON,  S.W.3. 

Banksn:  COUTTS  ft  CO.,  440,  Strand,  London,  W.C.a 


ADVBRTISBMBMTS 


says: 

**  Sjrmpatliy  it  not  enough ;  it  it  your  duty  and  mine 
to  give  practical  aid  ...  .  The  Cancer  Hospital  is 
doing  work  of  which  the  Nation  should  be  inroud.  It 
is  fighting  this  disease — trying  to  establish  its  cause 
and  discover  a  cure — providing  beds'for  patients*and 
keeping  those  who  are  inoperable  free  from  pain.  I 
ask  my  readers  to  send  what  they  can  to  the  Secretary. 
There  must  be  no  faltering  now,  with  success  just 
round  the  comer,  will  you  post  your  contri¬ 
bution  TO-DAY  FOR  HUMANITY’S  SAKE?  ” 


There  it  a  Bank  Overdraft  of  £40,000.  Will  you  please 
do  your  share  towards  the  conquest  of  Gncer  by 
sending  a  Special  Christmat  Gift  to  the  Secretary? 


LINKS  HOTEL 

CROWBOROUGH 

A  delightful  hotel  in  one  of  the 
most  bMutiful  Sun  spots  of  Sussex. 

B 

Possessing  the  atmosphere  associated 
with  an  English  country  house,  at 
the  same  time  having  all  the  amenities 
of  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  hotel. 

Central  heating,  open  fires  in 
lounges  and  gas  fires  and  hot 
and  cold  water  in  bedrooms. 
Excellent  food  prepared  by  an 
experienced  chef. 

Write  for  Special  Winter  Terms. 

Sbc  minutes’  walk  from  famous 
Golf  Course. 

Hunting  with  the  *Eridge’ 

Eaoallaiit  hunters  and  hacks  may  be  procured 
from  local  stables. 


Telephone :  Crowborough  40. 
Telegrams:  Links  HomI,  Crowborough. 


